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Raise  fees  to  the 
maximum  allowed, 
administration 
will  recommend 

The  administration  will  recommend  to 
Governing  Council  that  student  fees 
should  rise  to  the  full  extent  permissible 
without  penalty  by  Ontario  government 
policy.  For  the  largest  group  of  students, 
those  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science, 
this  would  raise  fees  from  $710  to  $834. 

The  only  actual  fees  subject  to  the 
maximum  percentage  increase  are  those 
below  or  equal  to  the  formula  fee  set  by 
the  government.  If  all  its  actual  fees  were 
equal  to  formula  fees,  the  University 
could  increase  its  total  fee  income  by  1 8. 3 
percent.  However,  in  programs  where 
fees  are  charged  on  a per  course  basis,  the 
fees  are  sometimes  higher  than  formula 
fees . So  the  average  increase  in  all  Univer- 
sity fees  would  be  14.6  percent. 

The  proposal  will  be  discussed  by  the 
Planning  & Resources  Committee  Feb. 
25  and  by  the  Governing  Council  March 
20. 


Erindale’s  1980  Snider 
Visiting  Lecturer 

The  1980  Snider  Visiting  Lecturer  at 
Erindale  College  will  be  well-known 
biologist  Professor  Lynn  Margulis, 
professor  of  biology  from  Boston 
University.  She  will  be  lecturing  at 
Erindale  College  on  Thursday,  Feb.  28 
and  Friday,  Feb.  29. 

A strong  proponent  of  the  controver- 
sial theory  that  higher  life  forms  evolved 
through  symbiotic  association  of  simpler 
life  forms.  Professor  Margulis  is  present- 
ly researching  the  early  evolutionary 
history  of  life  on  earth.  She  has  written  on 
chemical  evolution  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  primitive  atmosphere  on  earth 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  planets, 
and  the  impact  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
origin  of  life. 

Professor  Margulis  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  Space  Science  Board 
Committee  on  Planetary  Biology  and 
Chemical  Evolution  and  has  written  more 
than  50  articles  and  reviews  for  scientific 
journals.  She  is  also  the  author  of 
children’s  science  booklets  and  an  editor 
of  the  journal  Origins  of  Life. 

Professor  Margulis  will  lecture  on 
“Symbiosis  in  Cell  Evolution”,  and  the 
“Earliest  Life  on  Earth”.  (See  Events, 
page  13.) 


^^7  E.  Alexander,  vice^resident  — 
VV.  campus  and  community  affairs, 
has  reported  that  the  administration  and 
the  UofT  Staff  Association  have  reached 
agreement  on  recommendations  for 
salary  and  benefits  for  1980-81.  These 
recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1 .(a)  That  the  economic  salary  increase  be 
eight  percent  effective  July  1,  1980,  and 
when  this  amounts  to  less  than  $1,000, 
the  difference  be  awarded  as  a one-time- 
only  lump  sum  payment  to  all  full-time 
staff  employed  prior  to  July  1,  1979. 

(b)  That  imder  exceptional  circum- 
stances, provision  be  made  in  the  salary 
administration  guidelines  to  allow  for 
merit  increases  other  than  at  the  normal 
July  1 date,  with  appropriate  justification 
from  the  divisions. 

2.  (a)  That  the  matter  of  the  addition  of  an 
optional  early  retirement  provision  to  the 
Pension  Plan  such  as  that  proposed  by 
UTSA,  as  well  as  other  proposals  for 
early  retirement,  be  referred  to  the 
Pension  Advisory  Committee  for  its  early 
consideration,  (b)  That  the  pension 
breakpoint  be  lowered  from  age  43  to  40. 

3.  That  an  additional  one-times  salary 
option  be  available  in  the  Group  Life 
Insurance  Plan  (effective  Nov.  1,  1980) 
for  both  those  electing  straight  life  and 


The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
(SGS)  Council  voted  27  to  seven  to 
end  the  14-year  agreement  between 
UofT  and  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  (OISE).  Council 
endorsed  negotiating  a new  relationship, 
but  not  until  OISE  had  been  notified 
that  the  existing  agreement  would  end 
June  30,  1981. 

If  the  University’s  Governing  Council 
upholds  that  SGS  recommendation,  “the 
situation  is  very  serious”,  Clive  Beck, 
coordinator  of  graduate  studies  at  OISE, 
said  after  the  meeting.  Under  the  1966 
agreement  between  the  two  institutions, 
OISE  graduates  receive  U of  T degrees; 
OISE  does  not  have  independent  degree- 
granting powers. 

Termination  of  the  existing  OISE/ 

U of  T agreement  was  recommended  in 
the  report  of  a task  group  headed  by 
David  Mettrick,  chairman  of  the  zoology 
department. 

“There  are  two  major  flaws  in  the 
present  arrangement,”  Mettrick  told 
SGS  Council.  “The  first  is  that  it’s 
completely  unmanageable  and  there’s 
absolute  unanimity  on  that.  The  second 
is  that  it  separates  graduate  work  in 
education  from  what’s  being  done  at  the 
undergraduate  level.” 

SGS  dean  John  Leyerle  said  OISE 
should  actively  explore  the  possibility  of 
links  with  other  universities  in  the 
province. 

“We’ve  made  a few  informal  enquiries 
but  nothing  has  been  followed  up,”  said 


survivor  income  benefits. 

4. (a)  That  the  Long  Term  Disability 
payments  be  indexed  by  three  percent  for 
those  individuals  on  disability  for  periods 
exceeding  one  year,  (b)  That  the  share  of 
contributions  of  the  University  to  Long 
Term  Disability  insurance  be  increased 
to  80  percent. 

5.  That  the  supper  allowance  be  increased 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

6.  That  the  deductible  element  in  the 
Extended  Health  Care  Plan  become  $25 
for  both  family  and  single  claims. 
(Deduction  change  July  — effective  Aug. 
1 for  items  6,  7,  8 and  9.) 

7.  That  the  present  80  percent  co- 
insurance  feature  in  the  Extended 
Health  Care  Plan  be  removed. 

8.  That  a rider  be  added  to  the  Extended 
Health  Care  Plan  to  provide  coverage 
equivalent  to  Blue  Cross  Health  Insur- 
ance While  Outside  Canada  Plan. 

9.  That  the  University  share  of  premium 
contribution  to  the  Extended  Health 
Care  — Semi-Private  Plan  be  increased  to 
75  percent. 

10.  That  the  University  endorse  the 
establishment  of  a University /UTSA 
liaison  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
considering,  in  a collegial  manner,  any 
aspect  of  the  current  policies,  procedures 


Beck.  “However,  since  we’re  going  to  be 
under  pressure  for  1981-82,  we  really 
have  no  choice  but  to  seriously  pursue 
other  options. 

“Even  if  we  were  given  degree-granting 
powers,  though,  we  would  greatly  prefer 
to  be  affiliated  with  a university,  and 
preferably  with  U of  T.  It’s  important 
that  a school  of  education  be  associated 
with  a imiversity  because  of  the  relevance 
of  university  disciplines  to  education.” 


and  practices  related  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  of  the 
administrative  staff,  excluding  economic 
matters  related  to  salary  and  benefits,  the 
committee  to  have  equal  representation 
to  a maximum  of  eight  (four  andfour)  and 
to  meet  not  less  than  quarterly. 

“Our  proposals  were  addressed 
seriously,  and  I think  that  reflects  a 
growing  and  effective  organization,”  said 
UTSA  president,  David  Askew. 
“Although  we  wanted  a salary  increase 
equal  to  the  October  consumer  price 
index  (9.3  percent),  we  are  pleased  with 
the  salary  and  benefits  package  as  a whole 
and  the  one-time  payment  in  particular.” 
Noting  that  UTSA  gains  in  salaries, 
extended  health  care  coverage  and 
pensions  are  congruent  with  those  of 
UTFA,  Askew  said  that  during  the  last 
several  years  “it  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  the  settlements  will  be 
similar.”  However,  he  added,  thecurrent 
recommendations  regarding  the  catch- 
up payment,  the  indexing  of  long-term 
disability  benefits  and  a joint  UTSA- 
administration  liaison  committee  to 
consider  employment  policies  and 
practices,  “reflect  a new  concern  for  the 
needs  of  non-academic  staff.” 


The  SGS  recommendation  to  terminate 
the  agreement  between  OISE  and  UofT 
will  be  discussed  by  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  in  March  or  April. 

A summary  of  the  Mettrick  report 
appears  on  page  10. 


SGS  Council  endorses  Mettrick  report 

OISE  should  explore  links  with  other  universities,  says  Leyerle. 


Canadian  Memorial 
Chiropractic  College 

1900  Bayview  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Chief 

Librarian 

(for  immediate  appointment) 

Duties  will  include  co-ordina- 
tion and  development  of  the 
existing  library,  including 
teaching  aids  and  audio-visual 
equipment. 

Applicants  must  have  a master’s 
degree  in  Library  Science  from 
a recognized  university  and  five 
years’  library  experience. 

Send  curriculum  vitae  and 
names  of  referees  to: 

Dr.  A.  Adams,  Dean, 
c/o  Canadian  Memorial 
Chiropractic  College, 

1900  Bayview  Avenue, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4G  3E6 


Governing  Council  — Feb.  21, 1980 

• approved  a proposal  to  establish  the  Frank  Gerstein  Chair  in  Community  Health 

• approved  the  t^apital  Priorities  List  for  1980-81.  A covering  letter  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities  emphasizing  the  need  for  a library 
for  Scarborough  College 

• approved  the  salary  and  benefits  settlement  with  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  (see  Feb.  A Bulletin  for  details) 

• approved  postponing  the  Grade  1 3 English/anglais  requirement  for 
admission  into  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  until  1982 

• approved  that  the  policy  of  establishing  parking  rates  on  a break-even  basis 
be  continued 

• approved  that  the  appointment  of  Professor  H.C.  Eastman  as  vice-president 
(research  and  planning)  and  registrar  be  extended  by  one  year  to  June  30, 1981 


UTLAS  offers  unique  publications  list 


For  the  first  time  anywhere,  a complete 
reference  and  cataloguing  tool  now  is 
available  for  libraries,  booksellers  and 
researchers. 

UTLAS  (U  of  T Library  Automation 
Systems)  has  designed  a unique,  all- 
inclusive  new  publications  list  that  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  any  other  new  book 
or  new  magazine  list  now  available. 

Compiled  weekly,  theNew Publications 
Awareness  List  contains  publishing 
information  culled  from  the  United 
States  Library  of  Congress,  the  National 
Library  of  Canada,  Bibliotheque 
nation^e  du  Quebec  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

The  list  is  arranged  by  subject  to 


facilitate  selection  and  will  include 
complete  cataloguing  information  and 
full  publishing  data  on  all  new  books  and 
periodicals.  The  weekly  list  will  average 
300  pages  — fewer  pages  than  a selector 
otherwise  would  scan  from  various 
sources. 

“Libraries  and  researchers  will  save 
time  and  money  by  turning  to  this  one 
publication  instead  of  the  half  dozen  they 
may  now  need,”  said  Jack  Cain,  manager 
of  product  marketing  for  UTLAS. 

The  service  is  published,  printed  and 
distributed  weekly,  beginning  this 
month,  by  UTLAS.  A 52- week  subscrip- 
tion is  $750  Canadian  or  $650  American. 


University  of  Toronto  — Victoria  College 

International  Summer  Institute 
for  Semiotic  and  Structural  Studies 
June  2 -27, 1980 


The  Toronto  Semiotic  Circle  will  sponsor  fourteen  advanced  seminars  in  theoretical  and 
applied  semiotics.  The  range  of  topics  will  cover  eight  domains  of  semiotic  research  with  an 
emphasis  on  theoretical  semiotics  (four  courses)  and  the  semiotics  of  literary  and  other 
texts  (four  courses).  Each  course  will  consist  of  24  hours  of  lectures  and  seminars.  All 
courses  will  be  open  to  Visiting  Scholars  and  Auditors. 


History  and  Theory  of  Semiotics: 

SSS  1000:  C.S.  Peirce’s  Semiotics  {David 
Sevan,  Department  of  Philosophy,  U.  of 
Toronto):  SSS  1002:  Biological  Founda- 
tions of  Semiosis  {Thomas  Sebeok, 
Research  Center  for  Language  and 
Semiotic  Studies,  Indiana  University): 
SSS  1004:  Mathematics  as  a Theory  of 
Interpretation  {Rene  Thom,  Institut  des 
Hautes  Etudes  Scientifiques,  Bures-sur- 
Yvette):  SSS  1006:  Current  Issues  in 
Semiotic  Theory  {Umberto  Eco,  Dept,  of 
Semiotics,  U.  of  Bologna). 

Zoosemiotics:  SSS  1200:  Social  Organi- 
zation and  Symbolic  Processes  in  non- 
Human  Primates  {Frances  Burton,  Dept, 
of  Anthropology,  U.  of  Toronto). 

Semiotics  of  Culture:  SSS  1300:  Self- 
organizing Group  Cultures  {Thomas 
McFeat,  Dept,  of  Anthropology,  U.  of 
Toronto). 

Semiotics  of  Natural  Languages: 

SSS  1400:  The  Nature  of  Linguistic 
Theory  {Myrna  Gopnik,  Dept,  of  Linguis- 
tics, McGiH  University):  SSS  1402: 
Cognitive  Organization  of  the  Lexicon 


{Peter  Salus,  Dept,  of  Linguistics,  U.  of 
Toronto). 

Semiotics  of  Music;  SSS  1500;  Issues  in 
Musical  Semiotics  {David  Lidov,  Dept,  of 
Music,  York  University). 

Semiotics  of  the  Visual  and  Performing 
Arts:  SSS  1600;  Methodology  of  the 
Semiotic  Analysis  of  the  Performing  Arts 
{Paul  Bouissac,  Dept,  of  French,  U.  of 
Toronto). 

Semiotics  of  Literature  and  Other  Texts: 

SSS  1700:  Principles  of  Literary 
Semiotics  {Lubomir  Dolezel,  Dept,  of 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  U.  of 
Toronto);  SSS  1702:  The  Semiotics  of 
Poetry  {Michael  Riffaterre,  Dept,  of 
French  and  Romance  Philology, 
Columbia  University):  SSS  1704;  La 
theorie  greimassienne  des  modalites 
{Paul  Perron  and  Roland  Le  Huenen, 
Dept,  of  French,  U.  of  Toronto). 

Semiotics  of  Religious  Discourse: 

SSS  1800:  Methodology  of  Structural 
Exegesis  {Daniel  Patte,  Dept,  of 
Religious  Studies,  Vanderbilt  University). 


In  addition  to  these  formal  seminars,  the  Institute  will  foster  discussion  groups,  workshops, 
symposia  and  three  colloquia  (Playing  and  Performing:  the  Semiotics  of  Entertainment— June 
6-7;  The  Neurological  Basis  of  Sign  in  Communication  Processes  — June  13-14;  Logic  and 
•i*  Semiotics  — June  20-21 ). 


Global  registration  fee:  Can.  $250 

Faculty  and  Auditors  registering  before  March  10  will  pay  a reduced  fee 

of  $220.00 

The  detailed  brochure  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Information;  Prof.  Paul  Bouissac,  Academic  coordinator,  Rm.  305,  NAB,  Victoria  College, 

73  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.,  Toronto,  Canada  M5S  1K7.  Tel.  978-3870. 


Talks  continue 
between  University 
and  GAA 


Mediation  talks,  launched  last  week 
between  U of  T administrators  and  the 
Graduate  Assistants’  Association  (GAA), 
will  continue  tomorrow  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  on  a two-year  contract.  Failure  to 
reach  agreement  will  result  in  a strike  of 
an  estimated  2,000  teaching  assistants. 

Members  of  the  GAA  voted  387  to  1 53 
to  reject  the  University’s  offer  of  a seven 
percent  wage  increase  for  1979-80, 
followed  by  a five  percent  increase  for 
1980-81,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
standard  appointment  from  270  to  280 
hours  per  session. 

The  GAA  wants  standard  appoint- 
ments to  be  300  hours  per  session,  with 
wage  increases  of  10  percent  (at  the  PhD 
level),  17  percent  (MA),  and  24  percent 
(BA)  in  the  first  year  of  the  contract, 
followed  by  an  across-the-board  increase 
of  1 1 percent  in  the  second  year. 

GAA  demands  also  include  CHIP 
coverage,  a tuition  waiver,  one  month 
paid  sick  leave,  six  weeks  paid  maternity 
leave,  individual  mailboxes,  office  space 
and  phones. 

As  of  the  December  payroll,  there  were 
190  imdergraduate  TAs  earning  $9.25  an 
hour,  65 1 M A candidates  earning  $ 1 1.02, 
1,221  PhD  candidates  and  30  post- 
doctoral fellows  earning  $12.67. 

Representing  the  GAA  at  the 
mediation  talks  are  GAA  president  Brian 
Robinson  and  chief  steward  Christine 
Brown.  The  University  administration  is 
represented  by  labour  relations  manager 
J ohn  Parker  and  Dean  E.  A.  McCulloch  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Mediator  is  Murray  Lapp. 


Getting  ready  for  retirement? 

In  the  present  day  and  age,  men  and 
women  may  expect  to  spend  15  to  20 
percent  of  their  lives  after  the  normal 
retirement  age  of  65.  As  the  lifespan 
lengthens,  it  becomes  increasingly 
important  to  prepare  for  the  later  years 
in  order  to  enjoy  them  to  the  fullest. 

A series  of  lectures  beginning  in  April, 
entitled  “Preparation  for  Retirement 
Living”,  sponsored  by  the  U ofT  Alumni 
Association,  is  designed  to  offer  some 
suggestions  on  growing  old  rather  than 
just  getting  old,  and  is  open  to  U of  T 
faculty  and  staff  who  are  about  to  or  have 
recently  retired.  You  don’t  have  to  be 
U of  T alumni  to  attend. 

For  information  on  the  lectures  contact 
Bill  Gleberzon  at  978-8991. 


Scholarships  guide  for 
Commonwealth  postgraduate 
students 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Scholarships 
Guide  for  Commonwealth  Postgraduate 
Students  has  just  been  published  and  is 
available  in  the  fellows  Wps  office  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  hand- 
book has  been  revised  and  contains  more 
than  1 , 1 50  entries  describing  scholar- 
ships, grants,  assistantships,  etc.  that  are 
open  to  graduates  of  Commonwealth 
universities  who  wish  to  undertake 
postgraduate  (including  postdoctoral) 
study  or  research  at  a university  in 
another  Commonwealth  country. 


Watson  lecture  rescheduled 

The  James  D.  Watson  lecture,  sponsored 
by  biochemistry  and  the  SGS  Alumni 
Association,  previously  scheduled  for 
Feb.  26,  has  been  rescheduled  to  March 
11.  (See  Events,  page  14.) 
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Donald  Grant  Creighton:  Tribute  to  a scholar 


Some  600 years  ago  Petrarch  stated  that 
there  are  three  basic  questions  that  confront 
each  of  us,  and  our  institutions.  In  simple 
language  these  are:  Where  Am  I?,  From 
Whence  Have  I Come?  and  Whither  Do  I 
Go?  We  live  in  times  of  intense  present- 
mindedness lacking  both  a sustaining  sense 
of  our  historical  roots  and  a confident  vision 
of  our  future.  Donald  Creighton  gave  ring- 
ing expositions  that  respond  to  Petrarch ’s 
eternal  questions;  expositions  that  give  us  a 
grasp  of  our  roots,  our  present  place  and  of 
the  potential  for  our  future  as  Canadians 
and  for  Canada.  We  live  in  debt  to  him. 

So  spoke  President  James  Ham  at  the 
Tribute  to  the  late  Professor  Donald 
Grant  Creighton  held  Jan.  30  in  Con- 
vocation HaU.  Professor  Creighton,  who 
died  on  Dec.  19,  1979,  was  the  second 
member  of  the  faculty  to  be  designated 
University  Professor. 

Speaking  at  the  Tribute  in  celebration 
of  Donald  Creighton  was  a distinguished 
colleague.  Professor  J.M.S.  Careless,  a 
former  student.  Professor  Ramsay  Cook 
of  York  University,  and  a close  friend. 
Professor  Emeritus  Robert  Finch.  The 
following  are  excerpts  from  their 
remarks. 

Professor  J.M.S.  Careless 

Commemorating  Donald  Creighton  is 
both  easy  and  difficult.  It  would  not  be 
hard,  though  time  consuming,  to  list  the 
distinguished  works  of  scholarship 
through  which  he  brought  fresh  colour, 
force  and  meaning  to  Canadian  history, 
or  to  name  the  many  well-merited 
awards  and  honours  he  received, 
including  the  doctorate  of  laws  from  this 
his  university.  Nor  would  it  be  too  hard 
at  least  to  summarize  his  varied  activities 
in  the  wider  Canadian  community:  his 
years  on  the  national  Historic  Sites 
Board,  spent  in  conserving  what  he  aptly 
described  as  Canada’s  “heroic  begin- 
nings”; his  role  as  a consultant  to  govern- 
ments on  the  very  shape  and  future  of  our 
federal  union;  his  emphatic  forays  in  the 
public  press,  his  television  pronounce- 
ments as  the  dean  of  Canadian  history,  all 
in  devoted  efforts  to  sustain  before  the 
public  the  deep  perception  of  Canada 
which  he  had  derived  in  a lifetime  of 
scholarly  research  and  brilliant  writing. 
He  became,  in  short,  this  country’s  most 
widely  known  historian;  and  it  would 
surely  be  easy  to  illustrate  that  point  “ 
today. 

Yet  it  is  not  at  all  as  easy  to  assess 
and  commemorate  Donald  Creighton  as  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
own  community,  as  teacher  and  colleague 
within  its  Department  of  History.  Not 
that  there  is  anything  less  significant 
here  in  his  long  career  of  achievement, 
but  rather  that  it  is  a good  deal  more 
difficult  to  set  forth  the  evidence  and 
describe  his  role  in  the  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  brought  it  credit,  distinction  and 
renown,  far  more  than  one  man’s  share, 
in  over  40  years’  service.  Indeed,  from  his 
undergraduate  days  at  Victoria  College  in 
the  early  1920s  to  his  retirement  as  a 
University  Professor  in  1971,  his 
connections  with  this  University  spanned 
half  a century;  and  they  did  not  end  on  his 
retirement.  He  not  only  continued 
contacts  with  history  department 
colleagues  and  graduate  students 
finishing  theses  under  his  direction;  he 
also  remained,  almost  to  his  final  illness, 
an  associate  of  Massey  College,  in  which 
he  had  been  a senior  feUow  throughout 
his  later  teaching  career.  But  how  to  treat 
these  many-sided  decades  of  experience 
adequately  in  the  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal  on  this  platform? 

I cannot:  not  consistently  and  compre- 
hensively, at  any  rate.  I must  simply 
offer  a series  of  impressions  drawn  from 
memory,  to  convey  something  of  what  his 
part  and  personahty  were  within  the 
University  setting.  The  first  recollection 
goes  back  to  my  own  undergraduate  days 
in  the  late  1930s,  when  Professor 
Creighton,  a younger  member  of  the  then 


From  left  to  right;  Professor  Emeritus  Robert  Finch,  Professor  Ramsay  Cook,  John  Tuttle,  University  organist, 
President  James  Ham,  and  Professor  J.M.S.  Careless. 


small  Department  of  History,  was  already 
well  established  (having  been  there  since 
1927)  as  a practised  and  authoritative 
teacher.  Tall,  lanky,  going  bald,  austerely 
earnest  in  demeanour,  he  was  an 
imposing  academic  figure,  and  his  frown 
was  awesome  for  students  entering 
classes  late.  Yet  in  tutorial  sessions  or 
chats  afterward  another  Creighton  was 
disclosed;  eager  to  talk  and  ready  to 
listen  closely;  quick  to  help,  lively  and 
approachable.  His  eyes  would  light  up, 
his  laugh  roll  out.  His  insight  and 
enthusiasm  could  captivate.  In  lectures 
he  was  often  a dramatic  performer, 
speaking  from  texts  that  were  tightly- 
organized  literary  products  in  them- 
selves. But  one  never  felt  that  he  was 
merely  reading.  The  lectures  shone  with 
vivid  descriptions,  deft,  sardonic  turns  of 
phrase,  the  power  of  rising  climax  — 
imtil  he  reached  the  incisive  end,  and 
swept  out  the  door  in  a swirl  of  black 
gown.  Too  bad  we  hajje  abandoned  that 
most  effective  costume  for  academic 
showmanship. 

The  next  impression  remains  from 
early  days  as  a member  of  the  history 
department  myself,  after  the  Second 
World  War,  when  the  revered  teacher  had 
become  a colleague  and  a stiU  somewhat 
nervously  revered  friend. . . It  is  worth 
recording  that  not  just  myself  but  the 
junior  members  of  staff  generally  in  those 
days  found  Donald  Creighton  the  most 
approachable  of  our  senior  departmental 
colleagues.  He  always  had  time  to  discuss 
sympathetically  the  inevitable  com- 
plaints of  frustrated  juniors.  He  was  our 
tribune;  he  led  the  way  in  efforts  to  make 
major  reforms  in  the  history  curriculum, 
and  while  few  of  these  were  then  achiev- 
ed, I do  not  forget  the  endeavours. 

I will  scarcely  comment  on 
Creighton’s  short  period  as  departmental 
chairman  in  the  later  50s,  except  to  say 
that  though  he  performed  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  conscientious  diligence 
and  resolute  concern  for  the  interests  of 
the  department,  it  was  really  not  his 
forte;  taking  too  much  out  of  him  in  any 
case,  and  hindering  his  prime  abilities  as 
a scholar. 

He  was  a man  of  temperament,  to  say 
the  obvious  — but  who  had  more  right  to 
be  a prima  donna,  by  accomplishments 
as  well  as  nature?  He  was  daunting  to 
some  of  his  new  junior  colleagues  in  that 
era  [the  60s]  of  rapid,  flooding  expansion 
where  there  often  seemed  to  be  more  new 
staff  than  old  in  the  Department  of 
History.  But  if  the  newcomers  were 


uneasy  in  this  fast-altering  setting,  they 
could  have  wondered  whether  he  might 
be  so  too.  The  University  he  had  known 
was  almost  disappearing  — again, 
whether  this  was  an  academic  disaster,  an 
imavoidable  necessity  or  a triumphant 
march  of  enlightenment  is  beyond 
consideration  here. 

In  my  turn,  I was  glad  to  leave  the 
chairmanship  in  1967,  at  which  time  he 
had  only  four  more  years  before  his 
retirement.  In  these  years,  and  those 
onward  through  the  70s,  Donald 
Creighton  appeared  to  me  as  he  had 
always  been;  dour,  pungent  and  quick- 
changing; perceptive,  eager  and 
engaging.  He  did  not  mellow  — which 
may  be  to  say  he  never  stopped  caring.  He 
continued  in  any  case  to  be  a welcoming 
host  to  old  friends  and  colleagues  who 
visited  him  and  his  no-less  accomplished 
and  perceptive  wife,  LueUa,  at  their 
coimtry  home  in  Brooklin,  Ont.  He 
seemed  at  his  best  in  such  cordial 
surroundings,  where  his  enjoyment  of 
good  conversation,  alert  wit  and 
exuberant  skill  with  words  were  most 
happily  displayed. 

Tliis  is  a tribute,  not  just  a commemo- 
ration. We  pay  glad,  grateful  respect  here 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  individuals  this  University  has 
yet  known.  And  I am  proud  to  remember 
he  was  my  colleague  and  friend. 

Professor  Ramsay  Cook 

It  is  impossible  to  think  about  the  writing 
of  Canadian  history  without  thinking 
about  Donald  Creighton.  He  shaped  our 
understanding  of  Canada’s  past  through 
the  grand  themes  that  he  set  out  so 
magisterially  in  the  numerous  volumes 
that  flowed  from  his  literate  pen.  He  was 
a conscientious  researcher.  But  what 
characterized  his  work  most  was  his 
preoccupation  with  large,  dramatic 
subjects  elucidated  in  a prose  style  that 
was  at  once  arresting  and  unique.  His 
central  theme,  present  in  his  books  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  was  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empire  — commercial,  political,  con- 
stitutional, geographic.  This  view  of 
history  came  naturally  to  a man  of 
passionate  and  romantic  temp»erament. 
Yet  his  interest  in  the  overarching  theme, 
the  great  subject,  never  blurred  his 
understanding  that  the  historian  is  a 
craftsman  of  detail.  No  Canadian  his- 
torian had  a surer  or  more  accurate 
grasp  of  the  minutia  that  must  be 
assembled  into  a full-scale  historical 


re-creation:  dates,  names,  places,  ages, 
dress,  colour,  weather,  moods.  None  of 
these  escaped  his  attentive  eye.  If  the 
themes  suggest  Wagner,  the  technique 
found  its  parallel  in  Arnold  Bennett. 

The  outcome  was  nonetheless  his  own. 
No  one  but  Donald  Creighton  could  have 
composed  The  Commercial  Empire  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  John  A.  Macdonald,  The 
Road  to  Confederation  andCanada’s First 
Century. 

Donald  Creighton  was  more  than  an 
historian.  He  was  a university  man.  For 
him  that  meant  many  things,  but  none 
more  important  than  being  a teacher. 
Many  thousands  of  Canadians  have  read 
his  books  and  articles.  A smaller  number 
had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  in  his  classes, 
to  listen  and  to  argue.  His  lectures,  like 
his  books,  were  carefully  constructed. 

He  spoke  in  fully  formed,  forceful  sen- 
tences. His  sense  of  timing  was  perfect. 
Yet  he  was  never  a performer;  it  was  his 
obvious  mastery  of  his  subject  that  made 
every  lecture  an  occasion.  But  his  excel- 
lence as  a teacher  was  founded  on  his 
belief  that  students  were  to  be  taken 
seriously.  They  had  come  to  learn.  It  was 
his  duty  to  see  that  they  were  given  that 
opportunity. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I became  a 
student  of  Dondd  Creighton’s  more,  I 
must  confess,  by  accident  than  by  design. 
Few  more  important  things  have  ever 
happened  to  me.  And  that  is  not  difficult 
to  explain.  Neither  then  nor  in  subse- 
quent years  were  we  unanimous  in  our 
views  about  all  aspects  of  Canadian 
history.  But  neither  then,  nor  in  subse- 
quent years,  did  Donald  Creighton  ever 
suggest  or  even  hint,  that  unanimity  of 
views  was  what  he  sought.  Respect  he 
desired,  friendship  he  encouraged.  But 
not  imitation.  His  demand  was  devotion, 
not  to  his  person  or  his  viewpoint,  but 
devotion  to  the  writing  and  teaching  of 
Canadian  history.  Seriousness,  though 
certainly  not  solemnity,  was  what  he 
valued  in  his  students,  undergraduate 
and  graduate.  While  the  public,  and 
perhaps  even  some  of  his  colleagues, 
knew  him  best  for  his  brilUant  and 
sardonic  polemics,  his  students  remember 
his  patience,  his  tolerance,  his  concern 
for  their  well-being  — and  their  writing 
style. 

Ultimately  what  made  Donald 
Creighton  a distinguished  Canadian 
historian  and  an  influential  teacher  — 
and  also  what  made  him  a controversial 
figure  — was  his  passionate  conviction 

Continued  on  page  4 
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about  the  importance  of  our  past.  Pro- 
fessional as  he  was  in  his  standards  of 
scholarship  and  prose  style,  there  was 
something  more  than  mere  professional- 
ism. He  believed  — and  his  students 
knew  he  believed  — that  his  task  went 
beyond  the  discovery  of  new  facts  or  the 
setting  of  old  ones  in  new  patterns.  He 
believed  that  societies,  like  individuals, 
could  not  live  without  memory.  Without 
collective  memory  there  could  be  no 
genuine  community, 

A people  without  history. 
Is  not  redeemed  from  time,  for  history  is 

a pattern 

Of  timeless  moments 
(T.S.  Eliot,  “Little  Gidding”) 

We  who  were  Donald  Creighton’s 
students  knew,  when  he  paced  around  his 
spacious  room  in  Flavelle  House,  or, 
alternately,  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  that  he  was  driven  by  a desire  to 
create  a Canadian  past  that  was  both 
exaa  and  memorable.  We  knew  that  we 
were  in  the  presence  of  a great,  creative 
Canadian  scholar.  We  shall  not  soon 
forget  Donald  Creighton. 

Professor  Emeritus  Robert  Finch 

Donald  Creighton  and  I became  ac- 
quainted soon  after  joining  the  staff  of 
this  University.  Though  we  were  from 
different  backgrounds  and  followed 
different  disciplines,  our  acquaintance 
ripened  into  a friendship  which  lasted 
well  over  a half  century.  Let  me  add  that 
my  friendship  with  Donald,  from  the 
first,  was  inexpressibly  complemented 
and  completed  by  my  friendship  with  his 
gifted  and  warm-hearted  wife,  Luella. 

A variety  of  changing  circumstances 
made  no  change  in  these  friendships,  and 
we  met  once  again,  as  we  had  always  met, 
just  three  days  before  Donald  died. 

Increasing-satisfaction  in  each  other’s 
society  is  essential  for  any  pair  of  friends. 
But  Donald  and  I also  had  common 
interests.  Through  these  I came  to 
appreciate  sides  of  him  I might  not  other- 
wise have  known. 

One  such  interest  was  sketching. 
Donald  preferred  the  most  challenging 
of  mediums,  water-colour,  and  he  was 
fastidious  in  his  approach  to  it.  He  would 
study  his  carefully  chosen  subject,  until 
he  had  absorbed  the  problems  it  pre- 
sented. Before  painting,  he  would  make 
a detailed  plan  in  pencil,  each  stroke  of 
which  had  its  part  to  play  in  determining 
the  eventual  application  of  colour.  He 
painted  with  deft,  deliberate  strokes, 
putting  almost  dry  colour  on  to  dry  paper, 
since,  of  the  many  effects  water-colour 
can  give,  he  sought  the  effect  of  trans- 
parent intensity.  While  sketching,  he 
would  offer  analytical  comments  which 
had  the  forthrightness  of  his  brush- 
strokes. Donald  was  amusedly  aware  of 
the  fashionable  disesteem  in  which  his 
medium  has  for  many  years  been  held. 
Entering  a public  art  gallery,  he  would 
ask  “Where  are  the  water-colours?”.  On 
one  such  occasion,  the  attendant  replied 
curtly:  “They’re  not  on  view.”  Donald 
gave  a sweeping  look  around  the  arti- 
ficially lighted  rooms  and  retorted, 

“Oh,  really?  I presume  you’re  protecting 
them  from  the  sun?”. 

Some  time  before  undertaking  to 
record  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
Donald  had  entertained  the  idea  of 
treating  that  of  France  and  had  accord- 
ingly steeped  himself  in  a knowledge  of 


everything  French.  He  was  as  keen  and 
informed  about  French  architecture  and 
gardens  as  he  was  about  French  wine  and 
culinary  skill.  He  would  have  liked  to  live 
in  France  but  for  one  thing.  France  could 
not  provide  him  with  his  dream.  This 
dream,  to  which  he  frequently  referred, 
was  a Palladian  retreat,  such  as,  in  his 
opinion,  was  to  be  found  at  its  best  in 
England,  where  he  had  visited  almost  all 
examples  of  the  sort.  He  had  not  only 
visited  them  but  had  memorized  them, 
so  thoroughly  that,  from  time  to  time, 
by  a dexterous  fusion  of  wisdom  and  wit, 
he  would  conjure  up  one  or  another  of  the 
Palladian  villas  he  professed  to  covet, 
often  supplementing  it  with  a domestic 
staff  of  his  own  invention,  and  so  vividly 
that  the  whole  establishment  came  alive. 
Then,  with  a laugh,  which  combined 
pleasure  at  his  achievement  and  mock 
self-pity  at  its  unsubstantiality,  he  would 
say,  in  a tone  he  made  comically  pathetic: 
“But,  of  course.  I’ll  never  have  anything 
of  the  kind”.  But,  of  course,  he  already 
had.  Donald’s  intellect  inhabited  a fabric 
of  its  own  creating,  a fabric  having  every 
Palladian  feature:  strength,  proportion, 
and  just  sufficient  ornament  to  enhance 
the  clean  lines  of  the  structure.  He  never 
confessed  that  his  Palladian  dream  was 
the  symbol  of  a self-realized  ideal.  But 
then,  Donald’s  sense  of  humour  was 
simultaneously  robust  and  subtle. 

Donald  was  deeply  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Flaubert,  Maupassant  and 
Zola.  He  knew  the  theories  each  had 
expressed  as  to  the  secrets  of  good  writing 
and  he  was  able  to  compare  the  varying 
degrees  of  success  with  which  their  works 
lived  up  to  those  theories.  According  to 
him,  from  Flaubert,  he  learned  the 
importance  of  le  mot  juste-,  from 
Maupassant,  he  acquired  the  habit  of 
presenting  exactly,  and  no  more  than, 
the  necessary  incident  or  detail  of  charac- 
ter, custom  or  atmosphere.  But  Zola,  he 
declared,  led  him  to  see  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  through  tackling  themes 
important  enough  to  transcend  theories 
and  dictate  their  own  technical  means  of 
expression. 

Like  all  his  friends,  I owe  him  many 
debts  of  gratitude  but  I am  singularly 
indebted  to  him  for  an  example  he  set. 
He  set  it  in  his  conversation,  in  his 
public  speaking,  in  his  correspondence, 
and  in  his  writing.  The  example  he  set 
was  that  of  a doughty  defender  and  a 
consummate  handler  of  the  Queen’s 
English,  the  force  and  purity  of  which  he 
consistently  maintained,  without  ever 
sacrificing  his  own  spontaneity.  Here, 
where  I now  stand,  as  many  of  you  will 
recall,  he  gave  a notable  evidence  of  his 
powers.  With  a brilliantly  sure  meta- 
phorical touch,  he  defined  this  Univ- 
sity  and  all  its  ramifications  in  terms  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  intricate 
network  of  our  institution  has  never 
been  more  arrestingly  nor  more 
memorably  set  forth.  On  that  occasion 
he  also  said  two  things  to  which  I would 
call  your  attention.  First,  he  reminded  us 
that  the  first  Queen  Elizabeth  declared 
with  pride  that  she  was  “mere  English”; 
second,  he  reminded  us  that  (and  I quote) 
“the  native  tradition  of  this  country,  the 
original  stock  of  western  higher 
education,  is  the  study  of  humane  letters” 
(end  of  quote).  I thank  God  for  the  friend 
whose  distinguished  lifewofk  continues 
to  reinforce  and  reshape  that  sound 
tradition. 


New  manager  for  Employment  and  Staff  Development 


Beverley  Chennell  has  been  appointed 
manner.  Employment  and  St^f 
Development  in  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, replacing  Bill  Hooper  who  left  the 
University  to  take  a teaching  position  in 
business  administration  at  Centennial 
College. 

Chennell  is  a graduate  of  McGill 
University  with  a BA  in  psychology  and 
MEd  in  counselling.  Prior  to  joining  the 


Personnel  Department  in  1976  as  an 
employment  counsellor,  she  had  spent 
two  years  with  the  T.  Eaton  Co.  in  a 
number  of  employment  and  training 
activities.  In  1978  she  became  staff 
development  officer  and  in  that  capacity 
has  been  responsible  for  a variety  of 
training  programs  which  staff  members 
from  across  the  U niversity  have  attjcnded. 
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Sex  education  program  a breakthrough 

For  the  first  time,  the  faculty  of  medicine  is  offering  a comprehensive  program  in  human  sexuality. 


by  Jacqueline  Swartz 

For  years  sexologists  have  been  saying 
that  when  it  comes  to  sex,  physicians 
are  shockingly  uninformed  and  unwilling 
to  deal  with  their  patients’  problems. 

“They’re  taught  to  save  lives,  not 
worry  about  the  quality  of  life,”  says  Dr. 
David  Shaul,  a professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology 
practising  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

Physicians,  he-says,  tend  to  fall  into 
two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  there’s 
the  disinterested  doctor:  “He  gives  the 
message  that  it’s  inappropriate  to  talk 
about  sex  in  his  office.  ‘You’re  45,  you’ve 
had  enough’  is  what  he  often  conveys  to 
women.”  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
psychiatrist  who  attempts  to  give  too 
much.  “A  patient  might  need  specific 
information,  not  an  exploration  of  intra- 
psychic difficulties.” 

Several  years  ago,  when  Shaul  was 
giving  lectures  on  human  sexuahty  to 
third  year  medical  students  in  a course 
on  reproduction  and  neonatology,  he 
observed  that  while  there  were  a few 
courses  that  included  information  on 
human  sexuality,  there  was  no  compre- 
hensive'program. 

Early  in  1978,  he  submitted  a proposal 
to  Dr.  W.H.  Francombe,  associate  dean, 
academic  affairs.  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
that  included  a summary  of  what  was 
being  taught  in  the  field  plus  recom- 
mendations for  a new  curriculum.  “Every 
suggestion  I made  was  accepted,”  says 
Shaul,  who  was  appointed  director  and 
coordinator  of  the  program  that  began 
last  month. 

Koting  that  human  sexuality  is  taught 
at  other  Canadian  imiversities  such  as 
McMaster  and  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Shaul  explains  thatU ofT was 
not  late  in  offering  sex  education,  “just 
late  in  coordinating”.  Students  could 
hear  lectures  on  the  subject  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry,  community  health 
and  neonatology,  but  there  was  no 
comprehensive,  organized  program. 

“Teaching  at  the  U of  T medical  school 
tends  to  be  spread  out  because  of  its  many 
teaching  hospitals,”  says  Dr.  George 
Voineskos,  director  of  undergraduate 
education.  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
who  worked  with  Shaul  in  developing 
the  program.  “And  departments  tend  to 
be  isolated,”  he  adds.  “This  program  is 
a cooperative  effort  at  bringing  together 
various  disciplines.” 

The  program  is  structured  so  that 
first,  second  and  third  year  medical 
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Dr.  David  Shaul,  sixth  from  left,  originated  and  directs  the  new  sexuality  program. 


students  attend  lectures  on  human 
sexuality  as  part  of  their  required  courses. 

First  year  students  spend  one  hour  of 
their  physiology  class  learning  about 
the  physiology  of  the  sexual  response  — 
how  nerves  affect  muscles  and  the  effect 
of  hormones  and  drugs  on  sexual  activity. 
Another  hour  is  devoted  to  the  anthro- 
pological,‘psychological  and  sociological 
aspects  of  sex.  “Students  will  be  looking 
at  what  kinds  of  sexual  behaviour  are 
condoned  and  condemned  by  various 
societies,”  explains  Voineskos. 

In  addition,  there  is  a two-hour 
seminar  including  a film  on  teenagers 
talking  about  birth  control.  “This  will  be 
used  as  a starting  point  in  dealing  with 
the  feelings  of  medical  students  about 
sex,”  says  Shaul,  explaining  that  in  order 
to  be  receptive  and  non-judgemental 
about  patients,  physicians  must  come  to 
terms  with  their  own  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes about  sex.  After  the  film,  students 
break  up  into  small  discussion  groups 
led  by  instructors. 

In  second  year,  students  taking  a 
course  on  clinical  methods  will  learn 
about  interviewing  patients  regarding 
sexual  concerns.  They  will  see  two  films 
— one  on  adolescent  sexuality  and 
another,  made  by  Shaul,  called  Sex 
Oriented  History. 

Voineskos  and  Shaul  emphasize  that  a 
sexual  history  should  be  part  of  a routine 
medical  examination.  “One  of  the  goals 
of  the  program  is  to  help  students  over- 


come socially  learned  inhibitions  to 
inquiring  about  a patient’s  sexual  life,” 
says  Voineskos.  “It’s  not  enough  to  ask 
‘how’s  your  sex  life’  — the  answer  will 
probably  be  that  it’s  OK  — you  have  to 
be  specific  and  at  the  same  time  non- 
^ judgemental.” 

Third  year  students  will  spend  six 
hours  of  their  obstetrics  and  gynaecology 
course  learning  about  sexuality  in  the 
life  cycle;  modifications  of  the  sexual 
response  due  to  pregnancy,  abortion, 
physical  disability  and  aging;  sex  coun- 
selling, sexual  dysfunction,  sexual  myths 
(“like  most  sexual  problems,  myths  are 
curable,”  says  Shaul);  rape,  venereal 
disease,  and  variations  in  sexual  orienta- 
tion (such  as  homosexuality).  Discussion 
leaders  will  include  psychiatrists  Betty 
Steiner,  Frank  Sommers  and  Kurt 
Freund,  known  internationally  for  his 
work  on  erotic  preferences. 

In  fourth  year,  an  elective  open  to 
all  medical  students  will  consist  of  a six- 
hour  seminar  beginning  with  short  films 
designed  to  acquaint  students  with  a 
variety  of  sexual  behaviour.  Afterwards, 
students  will  break  up  into  groups  of  10 
and  talk  with  leaders  from  six  medical 
school  disciplines  about  how  the  films 
affected  them. 

“The  course  is  designed  to  raise  the 
comfort  index  of  these  future  physicians,” 
says  Shaul,  explaining  that  a physician 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a sex  therapist  to  help 
his  patients  with  their  sexual  problems: 


The  Analytical  Psychology  Society  of  Ontario 

223  St.  Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto  M4V 1 R3 
presents  a lecture  by 

Gilles  Guispel 

Professor  of  Early  Church  History,  University  of  Utrecht 
Professor  of  New  Testament,  Catholic  University  of  Louvain 
A leading  authority  on  Gnosticism,  author  of  The  Secret  Book  of  Revelations 

The  Archetype  of  the  Woman  in  Reiigion 

Friday,  February  29,  1980,  8:00  — 10:00  p.m. 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  at  Devonshire  Place,  Room  302/3 
General  admission:  $8.00 

A.P.S.O.  Members  and  full-time  students  with  I.D.:  $4.00 
For  reservations  call  961-9767 


‘ ‘information  and  interest  go  a long  way” . 

“I  try  to  focus  on  the  ‘why  not’  instead 
of  the  ‘how  to’ . . . to  find  out  what  is 
troubling  the  patient  — usually  anxiety, 
ignorance,  pressure  to  perform  and  lack 
of  communication.  When  you  deal  with 
those,  the  ‘how  to’  usually  comes.” 

According  to  Voineskos,  the  how  to 
for  the  human  sexuality  program  will 
only  come  with  experience.  “We’re 
trying  it  out.  We’ll  need  feedback  and 
evaluation.  It’s  not  an  end  product  but 
it  is  a breakthrough  for  the  medical 
school.” 
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Job  openings 

Ik'low  is  a partial  list  ol  job  openings  at  the  University.  Iitterested  applicants  should 
read  the  I'roinotional  C^pportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
follow  ing  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call;  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468; 
( P Manfred  Wewers,  978-4854;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-4518;  (^6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 


Research  News 


Programmer  III 

($  1 9, 100  — 22,480  — 25,860) 

Business  Information  Systems  (3), 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Programmer  IV 

(123,540  — 27,710  — 31,880) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3), 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

(II  1,990  — 14,120  — 16,250) 

Medical  Computing  (4) 

Promotion  Information  Officer 

(111,370  — 13,370  — 15,370) 
Guidance  Centre  (4) 

Police  Constable 

(113,312,  Union) 

Physical  Plant  — Erindale,  St.  George 
and  Scarborough  (6) 


The  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  at  its  meeting  Feb.  12: 

• recommended  that  the  salary  and 
benefits  settlement  for  faculty  members 
and  librarians  for  1980-81  be  approved 
(see  Bulletin,  Feb.  4-,  for  details) 

The  Academic  Affairs  Committee, 
at  its  meeting  Feb.  7: 

• considered  the  draft  of  a revised 
Enactment  Respecting  the  Disciplinary 
Tribunal  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 


Editor  II 

($14,760  — 17,370  — 19,980) 

U of  T Press  (5) 

Student  Counsellor  II 

($15,500  — 18,240  — 20,980) 
Registrar’s  Office,  Scarborough 
College  (4) 

Personnel  Officer  I 

($16,390  — 19,280  — 22,170) 

Personnel  (4) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer  II 

($21,200  — 24,940  — 28,680) 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Technical  Writer 

($14,760  — 17,370  — 19,980) 
Computing  Services  (3) 


will  recommend  its  approval  to  Govern- 
ing Council,  subject  to  some  minor  re- 
wording. On  the  question  of  the  reporting 
of  names  of  those  convicted  by  the 
Tribunal  to  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee,  it  was  decided  to  leave  this 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Tribunal 
• approved  the  academic  aspects  of  the 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a Frank 
Gerstein  Chair  in  Community  Health. 


SSHRC  Travel  Grants 
for  International  Conferences 
The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  enable 
Canadian  scholars  to  contribute  to 
significant  international  scholarly 
meetings  on  the  advancement  or  ex- 
change of  knowledge  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities.  Only  meetings  held 
outside  Canada  are  eligible.  The  program 
is  open  to  university  and  private  scholars. 
Applicants  must  be  planning  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  meeting.  Priority  will 
normally  be  given  to  those  presenting  a 
paper.  Grants  will  cover  up  to  return 
economy  air  fare  plus  a subsistence 
allowance  of  $50  per  day  for  the  time  of 
participation  at  the  meeting. 

The  deadline  for  applications  at  the 
agency  is  March  1 for  conferences  to  be 
held  from  August  to  November.  The  next 
deadline  date  will  he  July  1 for  con- 
ferences to  be  held  from  December  to 
March.  For  further  information  and 
application  forms,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

SSHRC  Travel  Grants 

for  International  Representation 

This  program  is  designed  to  assist 
Canadian  scholars  who  hold  office  in 
international  scholarly  organizations  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities  to 
attend  management  and  policy  meetings 
of  those  organizations.  The  program  is 
open  to  both  university  and  private 
scholars.  Applicants  must  have  been 
selected  to  perform  a leading  executive 
role  for  an  eligible  international  organi- 
zation. Grants  will  cover  up  to  return 
economy  air  fare  and  a daily  subsistence 
allowance  of  $50  for  the  time  spent  as  a 
participant  at  the  meeting. 

The  deadline  for  applications  at  the 
agency  is  March  1 for  meetings  to  be  held 
from  August  to  November.  The  next 
deadline  date  is  July  1 for  meetings  to 
be  held  from  December  to  March.  For 
further  information  and  application 
forms,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Imasco/Canadian  Development 
Corporation  Research  Foundation 

The  purpose  of  the  foundation’s  grants  is 
to  promote  research  into  the  discovery 
and  development  of  products,  processes 
and  devices  for  the  prevention,  treatment 
and  cure  of  diseases  in  humans  and  in 
animals.  In  contrast  to  much  of  the 
research  activity  in  educational  and 
scientific  institutions,  the  foundation  will 
emphasize  the  discovery  of  new  products 
for  commercial  production,  sales  and 
distribution.  An  important  criterion  for 
support  will  be  the  industrial  develop- 
ment and  commercial  application  of  the 
proposed  research  to  products,  processes 


or  devices.  Support  may  be  provided  for 
up  to  five  years. 

The  deadline  date  for  applications  at 
the  agency  is  May  15.  For  further 
information  and  application  forms,  call 
ORA  at  978-2163. 

Banting  Research  Foundation 
The  foundation  provides  support  for 
medical  research,  particularly  for  young 
investigators  but  also  for  senior  investi- 
gators where  relatively  small  grants  will 
provide  an  important  aid  to  their 
research. 

The  deadline  date  at  the  agency  is 
March  1.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  research  office  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  or  from  ORA. 

Proposed  Institute  of  Toxicology 
A special  meeting  of  the  Research  Board 
has  been  called  for  Thursday,  March  13, 
at  2.30  p.m.  to  discuss  the  revised 
proposal  for  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Toxicology.  All  interested  members  of 
the  University  community  are  invited  to 
attend.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Leukemia  Research  Fund  (Canada): 
Research  grants  — March  1.  Guidelines 
are  available  at  the  research  office  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  or  from  ORA. 

Canadian  Diabetic  Association:  Research 
grants  — March  15.  Forms  are  available 
at  the  research  office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  or  from  ORA. 


HiD  Orals 

Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  February  28 
Frank  Eric  Bartoszek,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “The  Dynamics  of  Some 
Simple  Inelastic  Processes.”  Prof.  J.C. 
Polanyi.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Friday,  February  29 
Gabriel  L.R.  Moyal,  Department  of 
French,  “Une  lecture  deMattre 
Cornelius  d’Honor6  de  Balzac.”  Prof. 
A.G.  Falconer.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  5 
Robert  E.  Gander,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  “Psychoactive 
Drug  Quantification  by  Visual  Flicker 
Sensitivity  Measurement.”  Prof.  R.C. 
Frecker.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

9 a.m. 

Friday,  March  7 
Octavian  Pascaluta,  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  & Literatures, 
“Rozanov’s  Solitaria:  A Stylistic  Investi- 
gation.” Prof.  L.  Dolezel.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 
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Improved  ^membrane  lung’ 

reduces  chances  of  complications  during  surgery 


During  open-heart  or  other  forms  of 
surgery  that  involve  bypassing  the 
limgs,  the  patient  must  have  an  alternate 
source  of  l^e-sustaining  oxygen. 
Supplying  that  need  has  become  less 
hazardous  thanks  to  a development  by 
two  Uof  T researchers:  mechanical 
engineering  professor  Charles  Ward  and 
Dr.  Walter  Zingg,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 

The  most  common  method  of  main- 
taining a safe  level  of  oxygen  inapatient’s 
blood  has  been  with  a “bubble  oxygen- 
ator”, which  works  much  like  an  aerator 
in  an  aquarium.  Blood  from  the  patient’s 
body  is  pumped  into  a chamber  where 
oxygen  is  bubbled  through  it;  the  bubbles 
are  then  filtered  out  and  the  oxygenated 
blood  returned  to  the  body.  The  problem 
is  that  after  a few  hours,  bubble  oxygen- 
ators begin  to  have  a visibly  injurious 
effect  on  the  blood. 

Direct  contact  between  the  gas  and 
the  blood  damages  the  blood’s  protein 
molecules  and  cellular  elements  called 
platelets,  essential  to  the  clottingprocess; 
it  also  damages  red  blood  cells,  essential 
for  transporting  oxygen.  After  four  or  five 
hours  on  a bubble  oxygenator,  serious 
damage  would  be  done,  says  Prof.  Ward. 

Another  instrument,  the  “membrane 
lung”,  eliminates  direct  contact  between 
the  blood  and  the  gas  by  introducing  a 
membrane  between  the  two.  The 
membrane  is  made  of  silicone  rubber 
because  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  pass 
through  it  easily  so  only  a small  area  of 
contact  is  needed.  The  smaller  the  foreign 
surface  exposed  to  the  blood,  the  fewer  - 
the  chances  of  complications'. 

The  problem  with  exposing  blood  to 
a s)mthetic  material  is  that  submicro- 
scopic  air  bubbles  are  inevitably  trapped 
in  the  surface  roughness  and  these  have 
the  effea  of  initiating  dangerous  clotting. 

Ward  and  Zingg  solved  that  problem 
by  filling  those  infinitesimal  pockets 
with  a buffer  solution,  osmotically  and 
isotonicaUy  balanced  with  blood.  To  suck 
the  solution  into  the  pockets,  a vacuum 
is  created  on  the  “air”  side  of  the 
membrane  while  the  solution  flows  down 
the  blood  side.  After  the  air  side  has 
been  restored  to  normal  pressure  and 
filled  with  oxygen,  blood  is  passed 
through  the  other  side,  wasWng  out  all 
the  solution  except  that  trapped  in  the 
pockets. 

Toronto’s  only  lung-transplant  patient 
was  kept  alive  for  two  weeks  on  the 
membrane  lung,  both  during  surgery 
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A blood  clot,  beginning  to  form  in  a silicone  rubber  membrane,  is  seen  through 
a scanning  electron  microscope 


and  while  recovering.  Unfortunately, 
he  died  three  weeks  after  the  operation 
due  to  other  complications. 

In  California,  the  device  is  being  used 
on  newborns,  many  of  whom  have 
vomited  intestinal  content  into  their 
lungs,  a phenomenon  associated  with 
cystic  fibrosis. 

Dr.  Joel  Cooper,  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  performed  the  transplant 
operation  and  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
merits  of  the  membrane  lung,  but  not 
without  acknowledging  its  Umitations. 

“When  ventilators  aren’t  enough,  it 


can  be  used  to  buy  time  for  patients 
with  a reversible  lung  infection  or  injury. 
But  it’s  not  God’s  gift  to  respiratory 
failure. 

“The  technology  has  been  applied, 
over  the  past  three  years,  to  between 
250  and  300  persons  throughout  the 
world;  only  about  30  are  still  alive.  That’s 
because  the  very  conditions  that  bring 
those  patients  to  the  brink  — where  a 
membrane  limg  is  the  last  resort  — are 
just  as  likely  to  push  them  right  over 
that  brink.” 


1980  OCUFA  teaching  awards 


The  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA)  is 
requesting  nominations  for  the  1980 
OCUFA  teaching  awards  program. 

The  program  has  been  established,  says 
OCUFA,  to  provide  more  extensive 
recognition  to  outstanding  teachers  in 
Ontario  universities.  Up  to  10  awards  will 
be  presented. 

Teaching,  in  the  context  of  the 
OCUFA  awards,  embraces  virtually  all 
levels  of  instruction  — graduate  and 
undergraduate  teaching,  continuing 
education  and  faculty  development. 

Nominations  are  invited  from 
individuals,  informal  groups  of  faculty  or 
students,  or  both,  and  organizations  such 
as  faculty  associations,  and  faculty  or 
college  councils. 


No  standard  form  of  submission  is 
required.  Sponsors  should  provide 
evidence,  from  as  many  sources  as 
possible,  to  make  it  clear  that  outstanding 
work  has  been  done.  A guideline  to  assist 
in  organizing  a nomination  submission  is 
available  from  the  U of  T Faculty  Asso- 
ciation or  OCUFA. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is  April 
30.  They  should  be  sent  to:  OCUFA 
Committee  on  Teaching  Awards, 

40  Sussex  Ave.,  Toronto,  M5S  1J7.  The 
name  and  address  and  telephone  number 
of  a person  designated  by  the  nominators 
to  supply  further  information  should  be 
included. 


— 

• Central  location  • Two  spacious  floors  • Outdoor  terrace  • 

• Delicious  food  at  moderate  prices  • Pastry  freshly  baked  on  premises  • 

• Nightly  entertainment  at  Top  of  Rudy’s  • 

OPEN  KITCHEN 

Open  kitchen  is  the  house  policy  and  guests  are  invited  to  make  their  food  selections 
from  the  kitchen  dining  counter,  see  what’s  brewing  and  make  a selection  from  there. 
Rudy’s  invites  you  to  come  in  and  discover  for  yourself  why  we  are  regarded  as  the 

‘Miracle  on  Bloor  Street’. 

LICENSED  BY  LLBO  232  Bloor  St.  West 

Located  across  from  Varsity  Stadium,  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  just  around  the  corner  from  the  ROM 


Possibly  you  hate  the  typewriter.  We 
are  quick  to  agree  that  it  can  be  a rude 
and  demanding  taskmaster.  It  may 
cheer  you  to  remember  that  with 
modem  technology  every  time  you 
tap  out  'a  s d f space;  1 k j space/  you 
join  an  ancient  and  noble  profession. 
You  become,  in  however  limited  a 
fashion,  a compositor. 


With  a machine  no  further  away  than 
the  nearest  office  desk,  anyone  can 
become  a publisher  of  sorts.  Type- 
writer reproduction  is  cheap  and 
convenient,  thus  a practical  approach 
for  straightforward  informational 
material.  More  and  more  is  appearing 
in  this  fashion.  But  if  the  brochure  or 
newsletter  has  not  been  planned  in  a 
competent  and  professional  manner, 
it  can  be  ugly  or,  worse,  unreadable. 
Most  people  could  easily  insulate 
their  homes  with  all  the  typewriter 
information  sheets  they  never 
bothered  to  read  over  the  years. 

The  UTP  Design  Unit,  which  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  supports  reading,  has 
collected  some  notes  on  typewriter 
graphics  in  a newsletter  called 
qwerty.  (If  you  begin  your  reading 
exercises  with  the  top  line  of  letters 
on  a typewriter  keyboard,  you  will 
understand  the  name.) 

When  designing  for  typewriter  re- 
production, consider  the  materials 
you  are  using.  Since  the  purpose  of 
the  method  is  economy  and  conveni- 
ence, it  is  sensible  to  use  only  stan- 
dard paper  sizes.  You  can  get  the 
most  from  them  by  some  simple 
folding.  Even  limited  experience  in 
making  paper  airplanes  will  help. 
The  results  won't  fly,  but  will  be 
compact  and  effective. 


1 

Ccniciicd 

Si\'lf 

non 

V centered 

Style 

qwerty  discusses  formats  and  sizes 
for  typewritten  material  produced  for 
duplication.  Also:  choosing  between 
centred  and  non-centred  design, 
using  decorative  and  display  type  for 
impact,  using  contrasts  of  size  and 
weight.  It  describes  what  not  to  do  as 
well.  (The  wrong  choice  can  confuse 
the  reader  - an  ornate  script  headline 
over  a utilitarian  typewriter  face 
looks  like  a paisley  tie  over  a T-shirt.) 


Don’t  mix 


and  Italics 


DON’T  FORCE 
TYPE  INTO 
S Q U 4,  R E D 
BLOCKS 


For  more  style  tips,  write  to  Press 
Notes.  Copies  of  qwerty  and  sample 
materials  will  be  sent  absolutely  free 
with  NO  OBLIGATION  except  to  look 
into  UTP's  Duplicentre. 


For  duplicating  inquiries  and  for  free 
pick-up  of  materials  (8:00  am  to  12:00 
midnight  Monday  to  Thursday;  8:00 
am  to  4:00  pm  Friday)  call  978-2268. 
We're  the  printing  professionals  on 
campus,  qwerty  is  one  of  the  ways  we 
try  to  help. 
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The  Connaught  Fund 

July  1, 1978— June  30, 1979 


Purpose  of  the  Fund 

ITie  primary  purpose  of  the  Connaught 
Fund  is  the  promotion  of  research  and 
development  in  all  fields  of  University 
endeavour  through  application  of  the 
professional  expertise  and  resources  of 
the  University  to  problems  of  public 
interest. 

Connaught  Committee 

The  Connaught  Committee,  a committee 
of  Governing  Council,  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  investments  and  income 
from  endowed  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  Connaught  Laboratories  are 
used  to  sponsor  research  in  the  public 
interest.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
nine  members,  including  the  President  of 
the  University,  the  vice-president 
(research  and  planning)  and  registrar, 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  Governing  Council 
representatives. 

Connaught  Review  Panels 

The  Connaught  Committee  receives 
recommendations  from  its  four  review 
panels  (Humanities,  Life  Sciences, 
Physical  Sciences  & Engineering,  and 
Social  Sciences)  on  applications  sub- 
mitted in  the  research  and  new  staff 
grants  and  humanities  fellowships 
competitions.  In  evaluating  research 
proposals,  the  panels  consider  the  merit 
of  the  proposal  itself,  the  ability  of  the 
investigator  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
research,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
budget.  The  panels  then  rank  each 
application,  with  the  highest  ranking 
being  reserved  for  proposals  describing 
an  original  or  innovative  project  of  great 
merit,  with  an  important  contribution 
to  scholarship  and/or  to  the  public 
interest,  proposed  by  a demonstrably  able 
or  highly  promising  investigator,  with  a 
realistic  and  effective  budget  proposal: 

Applications  and  Awards 

In  1978-79, 73  applications  were  received 
in  all  competitive  program  areas,  for  a 
total  first  year  value  of  more  than  $2.6 
million,  including  indirect  costs  (appli- 
cations may  vary  for  from  one  to  five  years 
of  support).  From  these  applications,  the 
Connaught  Committee  approved 
1 1 research  grants,  1 1 new  staff  grants, 
four  senior  humanities  fellowships,  and 
two  new  development  grants,  for  a total 
value  of  over  $1.1  million  (see  list  of 
awards).  The  total  dollar  commitment  for 
1978-79  for  ongoing  awards  in  these  and 
other  support  categories  noted  below 
was  approximately  $2.2  million. 


'Fhe  research  grants,  which  are  being 
replaced  by  the  special  research  grants 
program  (see  box),  had  as  their  purpose 
the  initiation  of  distinctive  new  projects 
or  programs  or  the  further  development 
of  original  ongoing  research  conducted 
by  members  of  the  University  senior 
academic  staff.  The  new  staff  awards  are 
designed  as  grants-in-aid  of  research  for 
full-time  junior  academic  staff  in  their 
first  two  years  of  appointment  (tenure 
stream  or  at  least  two-year  contractually- 
limited)  at  the  University.  The  purpose 
of  the  senior  humanities  fellowships  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  scholarship  in  the 
humanities  and  in  particular  to  provide 
released  time  which  would  not  normally 
be  available.  Development  grants  are  to 
assist  in  developing  the  potential  for 
research  in  specific  departments,  faculties, 
institutes  or  other  groupings  and  in 
developing  an  area’s  research  capacity, 
either  beyond  existing  levels  or  in  new 
areas.  Cost-shared  development  grants 
may  be  awarded  as  a portion  of  the 
University’s  support  for  major  negotiated 
grants. 

In  addition,  the  Connaught  Fund 
supports  a graduate  student  scholarship 
program.  These  scholarships  provide 
limited  means  for  attracting  outstanding 
graduate  students  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  About  twice  as  many  scholar- 
ships are  offered  as  are  accepted.  Superior 
Canadian  students  tend  to  prefer  federal 
scholarships  which  are  renewable 
(Connaught  scholarships  are  entrance 
scholarships  which  may  not  be  renewed), 
and  thus  a significant  proportion  of  the 
Connaught  awards  go  to  visa  students 
who  are  not  eligible  for  federal  scholar- 
ships. Forty-four  scholarships  were 
awarded  in  1978-79,  each  valued  at 
$5,000  plus  fees,  for  a total  value  of 
$266,000.  For  the  1979-80  year,  the 
scholarship  value  was  set  at  $5,500. 

Financial  Statements 

The  committee  reviewed  the  financial 
statements  of  the  fund  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1978  and  agreed  to  capitalize 
$400,000  in  unexpended  income.  It 
noted  that  return  on  investment  has  not 
been  satisfactory  and  that  the  real  value 
of  the  fund  is  declining  because  of 
inflation.  The  committee  chairman  is 
considering  procedures  to  monitor  more 
effectively  the  performance  of  invest- 
ments. Statement  3 of  the  financial 
statements  is  set  out  below. 


Connaught  Fund 

Statement  of  Expendable  Income  and  Unallocated  Income 

Year  Ended  April  30,  1979 


(with  comparative  figures  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1978) 

(thousands  of  dollars) 

1979 

1978 

Income: 

Investment  income 

$2,664 

$2,358 

Operating  expenses: 

Investment  management  fees 

92 

97 

Ex-gratia  disability  payment 

1 

1 

Legal  and  audit  fees 

4 

2 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 

15 

11 

112 

111 

Expendable  income 

2,552 

2,247 

Allocations  to  other  restricted  funds  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  approved  for  the  following  purposes 
Research 

1,801 

1,588 

Fellowships 

232 

196 

2,033 

1,784 

Income  for  the  year  available  for  future  projects 

519 

463 

Unallocated  income,  beginning  of  the  year 

479 

1,216 

998 

1,679 

Transfer  to  quasi-endowed  capital 

400 

1,200 

Unallocated  income,  end  of  year 

$ 598 

$ 479 
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Connaught  Committee  Awards  in  1978-79 


Research  Grants 

Carver,  J.,er  ah.  Departments  of  Medical 
Genetics  and  Medical  Biophysics, 
“Continuation  of  Nuclear  Magnetic 
Resonance  Spectrometer  Upgrade,” 

$ 19,643  (for  one  year). 

Govind,  C.K.,  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Scarborough  College,  “Ageing  of 
Lobster  Neuromuscular  Synapses,” 
$30,000  (for  three  years). 

Holladay,  J.S.,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  and  Van  Setters,  J., 
North  Carolina  State  University,  “The 
Wadi  Tumilat  Project,”  $25,436  (for  one 
year). 

Kresge,  A.J.,  Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Proton  Transfer  from  Nitrogen:  The 
Base-Catalyzed  Decomposition  of 
Nitramide  and  Related  Reactions,” 
$40,000  (for  two  years). 

Morris,  M.E.,  Departments  of  Anaes- 
thesia and  Pharmacology,  ‘ ‘Transmission 
in  the  Central  Nervous  System  and 
Effects  of  Anaesthesia,  Hypoxia  and 
Hypercarbia,”  $22,790  (for  one  year). 

Paloheimo,  J.E.,  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies, 
Harvey,  H.H.,  and  Smith,  J.J.B.,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “Environmental/ 
Physiological  Systems  Analysis,” 

$ 1 1 1,000  (for  three  years). 

Paul,  D.A.L.,  Department  of  Physics, 
“Atomic  Collisions  with  Positrons,” 
$19,000  (for  one  year). 

Poe,  A.  J.,  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Erindale  College,  “Photochemical 
Kinetics  of  Metal  Carbonyl  Clusters,” 
$42,813  (for  two  years). 

Polanyi,  J.C.,  Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Molecular  Dynamics  of  Branched 
Reactions,”  $46,000  (for  one  year). 

Prentice,  J.D.,  Department  of  Physics, 
“A  Muon  Polarimeter  for  the  Study  of 
Intermediate  Vector  Bosons,”  $90,000 
(for  two  years). 

Wellman,  B.,  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Centre  for  Urban  & Community 
Studies,  “East  York  Social  Networks 
Study,”  $1 1,350  (for  one  year). 


Research  Support  for  New  Staff 

Amato,  D.,  Department  of  Medicine, 
“T-Cell  Helper  Function  and  Early 
Erythropoiesis  in  Refractory  Anaemias,” 
$5,000. 

Arnold,  C.D.,  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology, “Banks  Island  Archaeological 
Research  Project,”  $2,000. 

De  Boni,  U.,  Department  of  Physiology, 
“Neuronal  Senescence,  A Model  in 
Vitro,”  $10,000. 

Dyer,  C.C.,  Department  of  Astronomy 
and  Scarborough  College,  “Application 
of  General  Relativity  to  Astronomy  and 
Cosmology,”  $2,500. 

Gervers,  M.,  Departmentof  History  and 
Scarborough  College,  “DEEDS:  An 
Analysis  of  the  Medieval  Charters  from 
Essex  County,  England,”  $35,778. 

Jack,  T.R.,  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Scarborough  College,  “The  C- 
Mercuration  of  Amino  Acids”  $2,040. 

Moran,  L.A.,  Department  of  Biochem- 
istry, “Heat  Shock  Induced  Genes  in 
Drosophila  Melanogaster,"  $20,000. 

Murialdo,  H.,  Department  of  Medical 
Genetics,  “Studies  on  the  Morpho- 
genesis of  Bacteriophage  Lambda,” 
$25,612. 

Richarz,  W.G.,  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies,  “Aerodynamic  Noise:  Jet  Noise 
Diagnostics,”  $4,000. 

Titeler,  M.,  Department  of  Pharmacol- 
ogy, “Isolation  of  Dopamine/Neuro- 
leptic Receptors  from  Post-Mortem  Calf 
or  Human  Brain,”  $18,000. 

Wreford,  S.S.,  Departmentof  Chemistry, 
“Electron  Rich  Complexes  of  Group  IV 
Metals  and  Their  Catalytic  Application,” 
$20,595. 

Senior  Fellowships  in  the  Humanities 

Boyle,  L.E.,  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
(12  months). 

Millgate,  M.H.,  Department  of  English 
(12  months). 

Continued  on  Page  9 


New  departure  in  program  of  the  Connaught  Fund: 
Connaught  special  research  program 


The  Governing  Council  has  approved  a 
major  change  in  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Connaught  Fund.  The  purpose 
of  the  new  Connaught  special  research 
program  is  to  bring  about  a concentra- 
tion of  support  in  areas  of  research  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  that  are 
especially  outstanding.  The  object  of 
this  concentration  is  to  ensure  that,  in 
a period  of  restricted  funding  from 
government,  the  University  will  be 
able  to  respond  significantly  to  the 
needs  of  some  of  its  most  eminent 
scholars. 

Thus,  within  a few  years,  the 
Connaught  Fund  plans  to  devote 
approximately  one-half  of  its  total 
annual  expenditures  to  the  Connaught 
special  research  program  which  will 
support  individuals  or  groups  of 
scholars  in  the  University  who  have  a 
record  of  outstanding  achievement 
and  a continuing  potential  for  research 
of  major  significance.  Applicants  may 
come  from  any  field.  Awards  wUl  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  most 
exacting  standards  of  extensive 
external  peer  review. 

Grants  will  be  made  for  periods  of 
up  to  five  years  and  may  extend 
support  in  excess  of  $100,000  per 
annum. 

Support  may  be  provided  for  all 
types  of  expense  normally  associated 
with  research,  including  those  for 
research  assistants  and  associates, 
non-tenure  stream  academic  appoint- 


ments, purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  and,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  the  purchase  of  released 
time;  but  support  may  not  be  used  to 
supplement  salaries. 

Junior  faculty  appointed  under  a 
Connaught  special  research  program 
are  expected  to  attract  their  own 
research  funds.  They  may  apply  inter 
alia  for  a Connaught  new  staff  grant- 
in-aid  of  research,  providing  other 
criteria  for  eligibility  are  met. 

The  normal  channel  for  all  appli- 
cations to  this  funding  program  will  be 
through  departmental  chairmen  and 
deans  of  faculties.  Chairmen  and 
deans  must  ensure  that  appointments 
and  the  use  of  space  and  other 
resources  are  consistent  with  divisional 
objectives  and  capability,  and  with 
the  ability  of  their  division  to  adapt 
to  the  eventual  termination  of  the 
Connaught  special  research  grant. 

With  the  implementation  of  the 
special  research  grants,  the  present 
Connaught  research  grants  program 
will  end.  The  other  major  support 
programs  of  the  Connaught  Fund, 
namely  of  new  staff  grants,  humanities 
senior  fellowships,  development 
grants  and  graduate  student  scholar- 
ships, will  continue. 

^pies  of  the  new  terms  of  reference 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration,  telephone 
978-2163. 


Nominations  open  for  graduate  students  Dunphy  appointed  principal  of  St.  Mike’s 

representatives  to  SGS  Council 


Three  student  representatives  will  be 
elected  to  the  SGS  Council  for  each  of 
the  four  divisions  of  the  graduate  school. 
Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  at 
any  graduate  department  office,  the 
Graduate  Students’  Union  office,  and 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Student  nominations  will  be  open 
until  4 p.m.,  March  7.  Completed 
nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  prior  to 
this  time  to  be  valid. 

Elected  members  will  serve  for  one 
year,  until  June  30,  1981. 

Election  will  be  by  mailed  ballot. 

The  constituencies  are: 

Division  I,  Humanities 
Classical  Studies,  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, Drama,  East  Asian  Studies, 
English,  French  Language  & Literature, 
Germanic  Languages  & Literatures, 
History,  History  of  Art,  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology, 
Italian  Studies,  Linguistics,  Medieval 
Studies,  Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies, 
Museology,  Music,  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  Philosophy,  Religious  Studies, 
Sanskrit  & Indian  Studies,  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures,  Spanish  & 
Portuguese. 


Division  II,  Social  Sciences 
Anthropology,  Criminology,  Culture  & 
Technology,  Educational  Theory, 
Geography,  Industrial  Relations,  Law, 
Library  Science,  Management  Studies, 
Political  Economy,  Russian  & East 
European  Studies,  Social  Work,  Socio- 
logy, Urban  & Regional  Plaiming. 

Division  III,  Physical  Sciences 
Aerospace  Science  & Engineering, 
Architecture,  Astronomy,  Biomedical 
Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Computer 
Science,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Geology,  Industrial  Engineering, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science,  Physics, 
Statistics. 

Division  IV,  Life  Sciences 
Anatomy,  Biochemistry,  Botany, 

Clinical  Biochemistry,  Community 
Health,  Dentistry,  Forestry,  Immimo- 
lo^.  Medical  Biophysics,  Medical 
Science,  Microbiology  & Parasitology, 
Nursing,  Nutrition  & Food  Science, 
Pathology,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy, 
Physiology,  Psychology,  Speech 
Pathology,  Zoology. 


Professor  William  B.  Dunphy  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  St.  Michael’s 
College  (its  undergraduate  arts, 
commerce  and  science  division)  from 
July  1,1981  to  July  1,  1986,  to  succeed 
Principal  Lawrence  E.  Lynch. 

Dunphy,  an  alumnus,  has  been  a 
member  of  St.  Michael’s  philosophy  staff 
since  1964. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  from  1972  to  ’77,  and 
its  chairman  from  1975  to  ’77;  a U of  T 
representative  (with  President  John 


Teaching  Staff 

Constituency  I A — (1  seat)  Professor 
Ernest  George  Clarke  (acclaimed);  IE  — 
(1  seat)  No  nomination  submitted;  II  — 
(1  seat)  Professor  Ernest  Stewart  Lee 
(acclaimed);  III  — (2  seats  one  of  which 
is  open)  Professor  Ruth  O.F.  Bradshaw, 
Professor  Bernhard  Cinader. 

Administrative  Staff 

Constituency  I — (2  seats  one  of  which  is 

open)  Rita  T.  Crump  (acclaimed). 

Students 

Full-Time  Undergraduate 
Constituency  I — (2  seats)  Paul  Beame, 
Campbell  Harvey,  Henry  Mikel  Lotin, 
Janeta  Neilson;  Constituency  II  — (2 
seats)  Charles  Douglas  Crawford 
(acclaimed),  Pierre  Ernest  Zimdel 
(acclaimed). 

Part-Time  Undergraduate 
Constituency  I — (2  seats)  Beverley  Anne 
Batten  (acclaimed),  Christine  Margaret 
Vercoe  (acclaimed). 

Graduate 

Constituency  I — (1  seat)  Thomas 
Howard  Simpson  (acclaimed);  Con- 
stituency II  — (1  seat)  Anthony  Petrie, 
Jack  Michael  Schiff,  Maria  Dina  Zinck. 
Two  nominations  were  disqualified. 


Evans)  on  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities, 1973  to  ’77;  and  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  OISE,  from  1976  to 
’79. 

He  has  combined  administrative  tasks 
with  scholarly  activities,  and  has 
published  on  topics  in  his  own  academic 
field  as  well  as  on  matters  of  general 
interest.  At  present  on  sabbatical  leave, 
where  he  is  doing  research  on  Siger  of 
Brabant,  the  principal-designate  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Collegium  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Michael’s  College  for  1980-81. 


Mark  Wax’s  nomination  papers  were 
submitted  after  the  close  of  the  nomina- 
tion period  and  Dr.  Brian  J.  Underdown, 
who  is  on  leave  in  Australia,  did  not 
submit  documentary  evidence  of  Cana- 
dian citizenship  nor  did  we  know  whether 
he  was  willing  to  stand  prior  to  the  close 
of  nominations. 

Brian  Baetz  and  Richard  Weston  have 
withdrawn  their  nominations  for  Full- 
Time  Undergraduate  Constituency  II. 

D.  Ross  Smith 

Chief  Returning  Officer 

Governing  Council  Elections 


Personal  property 
on  University  premises 

The  University  does  not  assume  any 
responsibility  for  the  personal  property 
owned  by  any  employee  or  student,  nor 
does  the  University  carry  any  insurance 
that  would  cover  personal  property 
while  on  University  premises. 

Some  personal  insurance  policies 
provide  an  extension  covering  property 
temporarily  away  from  home.  However, 
it  is  suggested  that  you  check  your 
insurance  policies  with  your  agent  or 
broker  to  ensure  that  you  have  the 
coverage  you  wish  and  are  aware  of 
uninsured  risks  to  your  personal 
prop»erty. 

The  University’s  insurance  manager 
is  available  for  consultation  at  978-6478. 


Connaught  awards,  1978-79 
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Quinn,  K.F.,  Department  of  Classics 
(12  months). 

van  Fraassen,  B.C.,  Department  of 
Philosophy  (6  months). 

Development  Grants 

Charles,  M.E.,  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  “Food  Engineering,” 
1249,320  (for  three  years). 

Robson,  J.M.,  Department  of  English, 
“Collected  Works  of  J.S.  Mill,”  $1 1,200 
(renewal  for  one  year). 

Salus,  P.H.,  and  Gooch,  P.W., 
Scarborough  College,  “Research  in 
Language  Learning  — Development 
Grant  for  Linguistic  Research  at  Scar- 
borough College,”  $19,000  (one  year 
concluding  award). 

Wellman,  B.,  Department  of  Sociology, 
“Structural  Analysis  in  Sociology,” 
$165,000  (for  three  years). 

Cost-Shared  Development  Grants 

Grayson,  A.K.,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  “Royal  Inscriptions  of 
Mesopotamia,”  $15,000  (for  one  year). 

McConica,  J.,  and  Sword,  J.H.,  Centre 
for  Medieval  Studies,  “The  Collected 
Works  of  Erasmus  in  English,”  $20,800 
(for  one  year). 


Have  you  books  to  sell? 


We  buy  single  books  of  merit,  collections 
and  libraries.  Always  wanted:  Art, 
Classics,  History  & History  of  Science, 
Linguistics,  Literature  and  Criticism, 
Psychology  and  Psychoanalysis 

Atticus  Books 

698  Spadina  Ave 
One  block  south  of  Bloor 

922-6045 

(Hours:  11:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.) 


Scholarly  and  antiquarian  books  in  all  disciplines 


r 


GUARANTEED  REGISTERED 
RETIREMENT  SAVINGS  PLAN 


A 


Rate  guaranteed 
for  5 years 
on  the  capital. 

Interest 
reinvested  at 
the  current  rate. 

Deadline; 
February  29,  1980. 

( 5 YEAR  COMPOUNDED  INTEREST  OPTION:  11%%  ) 

Member  of  the  Canada  Deposit  Corporation 
^ Rates  subject  to  change  without  prior  notice. 

A Prenor  Group  company. 

NORTH  AMERICATRUST 

1 - First  Canadian  Place,  P.O.  Box  53 
Suite  2500,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5X  1 A9  (416)  362-2347 


Candidates  for  the  Governing 
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Message  from  the  provost 

concerning  the  OISE  task  group  report 


OISE  Report  — Summary 


During  the  last  decade  a number  of 
problems  developed  in  the  relations 
between  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  With  a view  toward  resolving 
these  problems,  the  Council  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  voted  unanimously 
in  June  1979  to  recommend  that  the 
affiliation  between  OISE  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  be  reviewed 
during  the  six-month  period  ending  Dec. 
31,  1979.  In  response  to  that  motion,  I 
appointed  a Provostial  Task  Group  to 
review  relations  between  the  two 
institutions. 

The  Task  Group  completed  its  work 
and  reported  in  late  December.  In  its 
report,  the  group  describes  a number  of 
options,  or  models,  for  possible  future 
relationship  between  the  University  and 
OISE,  ranging  from  complete  integra- 
tion in  a restructured  Faculty  of 
Education  to  complete  disaffiliation.  As  I 
requested,  however,  the  group  did  not 
advocate  any  one  particular  model, 
although  it  expressed  a strong  conviction 
that  graduate  studies  in  education  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  University. 

The  report  of  the  Task  Group  does 
contain  one  explicit  recommendation, 
however.  That  recommendation  is  that, 
as  provided  for  in  the  current  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  institutions,  the 
University  should  give  notice  to  OISE  by 
J une  30, 1 980,  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  present  agreement  on  June  30,  1981. 

I have  now  referred  the  report  of  the 
Task  Group  to  Dean  John  Leyerle  and 


asked  that  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  consider  this  explicit 
recommendation.  A proposal  will  be 
made  for  a two-part  motion.  The  first 
part  is  a recommendation  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  give  notice  before 
June  30,  1980,  to  terminate  the  present 
agreement.  The  second  part  is  a 
recommendation  that  the  University  of 
Toronto,  on  its  part,  offer  to  negotiate 
with  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a new 
agreement  that  will  be  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  parties.  The  recom- 
mendations from  the  Council  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  will  go 
through  me  and  the  President  to  appro- 
priate committees  of  Governing  Council 
and  then  to  Council  itself  for  final  action. 

What  follows  is  a digest  of  the  report  of 
the  Task  Group  written  by  Professor 
D.F.  Mettrick  and  his  colleagues.  Full 
copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

I would  like  publicly  to  record  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  members  of  the 
Task  Group  for  having  met  their  respon- 
sibilities in  such  an  exemplary  maimer. 

I would  also  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  all  those  who  submitted  briefs  to  the 
Group  and  to  those  who  participated  in  its 
hearings. 

D.A.  Chant 

Vice-President  and  Provost 

February  6, 1980 


Erindale  Campus 

University  of  Toronto  in  Mississauga 

c 

Erindale  presents  1980  Snider  Visiting  Lecturer 

Lynn  Margulisas... 

Earliest  Life  on  Earth 

Room  2074  South  Building 
Erindale  Campus.  U of  T 
February  28 
8 o.m. 

Symbiosis  in  Cell  Evolution 

Room  2074  South  Building 
Erindale  Campus  U of  T 
February  29 
11am 
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Admission  Free 

Admission  to  both  lectures  is  free.  To  ensure 
adequate  seating  at  the  Erindale  Campus 
you  are  asked  to  call  828  5214  it  you  plan  to 
attend. 

♦ 

Location  of  Erindale 

The  Erindale  Campus  ot  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  located  on  Mississauga  Road.  |ust 
north  of  Dundas  Street  (HWY  5)  in 
Mississauga.  Ontario 

The  history  of  studies  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  a long  one,  the 
first  doctoral  degree  in  the  subject  dating 
from  1 894.  C>omparatively  few  degrees 
however  were  awarded  before  the 
establishment  of  OISE  in  1965.  Since 
1 965  over  6,000 degrees  in  education  have 
been  awarded. 

The  arrangements  governing  the 
relationship  between  the  Institute  and 
the  University  were  made  in  great  haste, 
and  with  scant  consideration  given  to  the 
important  issues  at  stake,  during  the 
summer  of  1965.  The  legislation  estab- 
lishing OISE  was  only  passed  on  June 
22,  1965;  the  University-OISE  Liaison 
Committee  to  draw  up  the  Agreement  of 
Affiliation  appointed  on  June  28,  and 
OISE  formdly  came  into  operation  on 
July  1,  appointing  new  staff,  accepting 
students  and  offering  the  first  courses  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  The  agree- 
ment finally  approved  included  provision 
for  unilateral  termination  by  either  party 
following  the  giving  of  one  year’s  notice. 
(The  history  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  establishment  of  OISE  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  2 of  the  report.) 

The  relationship  established  in  1965 
has  the  following  features.  OISE  is  an 
independent  institution  with  its  own 
governing  body  but  without  its  own 
degree  granting  powers.  Its  students  all 
obtain  University  of  Toronto  degrees  of 
which  four  are  available  from  the 
Institute  (MA,  MEd,  PhD,  EdD).  Most 
of  the  faculty  members  of  the  10  sub- 
departments of  the  Institute  are  also 
members  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Thus,  on  the  surface, 
all  the  educational  degrees  are  adminis- 
tered in  the  usual  way  by  a department  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  But  it  is  a 
department  unlike  any  other,  since  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  its  members 
belong  to  an  independent  institution,  not 
being  employed  by  the  University  or  in 
any  way  subject  to  its  budgetary  control. 
The  Department  of  Educational  Theory 
is,  in  fact,  simply  OISE’s  teaching 
programs  under  another  name.  (The 
report  deals  with  these  points  in  several 
places,  including  Chapter  3,  Sections  3. 1, 
3.2.7,  3.3-3.5,  and  Chapter  4.) 

The  governing  committees  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  exercise  a 
supervisory  control  over  the  various 
departments  of  the  School,  and  in  most 
cases  this  works  reasonably  well.  The 
day-to-day  decisions  are  made  at  the 
departmental  level,  and  the  officers  of 
the  School  intervene,  in  general,  only  to 
correct  occasional  aberrations.  The 
history  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Institute  (or  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Theory)  and  the  School,  however, 
has  been  one  of  continuous  friction. 
Despite  many  hundreds  of  hours  spent  in 
the  effort  the  officers  of  the  School  have 
been  unable  effectively  to  manage  the 
Institute.  On  questions  of  admissions, 
course  approvals,  and  graduate  faculty 
appointments  there  has  been  recurrent 
conflict.  The  present  and  former  deans 
and  associate  deans  involved  with  OISE 
over  the  last  15  years  have  spoken  with  a 
single  voice  on  this  matter.  This  conflict, 
which  is  examined  extensively  in  our 
report,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  anyone’s 
fault  and  cannot  be  solved  by  minor 
administrative  changes.  An  arrangement 
whereby  University  of  Toronto  degree 
programs,  for  which  the  SGS  bears 
statutory  responsibility,  are  administered 
by  a body  of  persons  quite  outside  the 
University  is  bound  to  create  conflict.  It 
does  not  remove  the  difficulty  to  call  that 
body  of  persons  “the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory”.  (The  principal 
discussion  of  difficulties  in  the  SGS- 
OISE  relationship  is  developed  in 
Chapter  3,  Section  3.2). 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the 
arrangements  of  1965  were,  in  our  view, 
unsound.  The  effect  of  allowing  an 
independent  institute  to  award  the 
University’s  advanced  degrees  in 


education  was  to  undercut  the  research 
capacity  of  the  existing  Facultyof  liduca- 
tion.  It  is  obvious  that  anyone  with  a 
serious  scholarly  interest  in  educational 
research  will  be  attracted  to  the  Institute 
rather  than  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  of  liducation.  The  Institute  has 
an  impressive  record  of  scholarly  achieve- 
ment in  the  field,  and  we  believe 
education  as  a discipline,  involving  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  study,  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  But  the  divorce  between 
educational  theory  and  practice  is,  we 
think,  damaging  to  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion and  to  the  long  term  interests  of 
educational  research.  We  have  heard  no 
argument  from  anyone  against  the 
principle  of  placing  educational  study  at 
all  levels  “under  one  roof’.  Inouropinion 
there  is  no  answer  to  the  case  for  making 
the  undergraduate  and  the  postgraduate 
study  of  education  the  responsibility  of  a 
single  division  of  the  University, 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  Governing 
Council.  (The  relationship  with  the 
Faculty  of  Education  is  considered  in 
Chapter  3,  Sections  3.2.7,  3.3  and 
Chapters  4 and  5.) 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  institu- 
tional arrangement  of  1965  is  funda- 
mentally unsound.  The  experience  of  the 
last  1 5 years  has  shown  it  to  be  so. 
However,  this  is  not  a long  time  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  and  we  think 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct  the  error. 
(The  conclusion  is  stated  explicitly  in 
Chapter  5.) 

With  this  object  in  mind  we  have 
canvassed  several  possible  models  of 
organization  of  educational  studies, 
ranging  from  complete  integration  to 
disaffiliation.  We  realize  that  many 
variations  are  possible,  and  we  cannot 
foresee  the  exact  shape  that  may 
ultimately  emerge  from  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  University  and  OISE. 
But  we  have  sketched  in  enough  detail  to 
suggest  that  changes  are  possible  that  will 
put  on  a satisfactory  long-term  basis  the 
relationship  between  OISE  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  between  OISE  and  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  on  the  other.  (The 
report  outlines  the  range  of  models  in 
Chapter  4.) 

A structural  change  such  as  we  contem- 
plate can  only  be  reached  by  agreement 
between  OISE  and  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Joint  committees  from  the  two 
institutions  have  met  since  1973  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  the  difficulties  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  Only  marginal 
progress  has  been  made.  This  is  not 
surprising,  for  if  negotiations  between 
independent  parties  are  to  succeed,  each 
must  have  something  to  gain  by  success, 
and  something  to  lose  by  failure.  If  the 
University  is  to  invite  OISE  to  consider  a 
new  form  of  association,  termination  of 
the  present  association  must  be  seen  as  a 
real  possibility  if  negotiations  fail.  (These 
points,  and  those  made  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  5.) 

After  many  hours  of  hearings  and 
deliberations  with  University  and  OISE 
staff  and  students,  we  are  firmly  and 
unanimously  of  the  view  that  the  only 
way  forward  is  for  the  University,  before 
June  30,  1980,  to  issue  a clear,  uncondi- 
tional notice  effective  to  terminate  the 
Agreement  of  Affiliation  between  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  on 
June  30,  1981.  On  receipt  of  the  notice, 
the  Institute  will  have  to  decide  internal- 
ly, having  read  the  report  of  this  commit- 
tee, whether  it  would  prefer  disaffiliation 
or  a form  of  association  along  the  lines 
canvassed  in  the  report.  If  it  chose 
disaffiliation  the  notice  would  run  its 
course  and  the  agreement  would 
terminate.  Disaffiliation,  while  not,  in 
our  opinion  and  for  the  reasons  spelled 
out  in  our  report,  the  best  conceivable 
solution,  would  from  the  University’s 

Continued  on  page  11 
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point  of  view  be  the  bestsolution  possible 
in  the  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Institute  might 
decide  that  it  would  be  interested  in  a 
reconstituted  form  of  association.  In  that 
case,  OISE  and  the  University  would 
enter  into  negotiations.  The  President  of 
the  University  would,  of  course,  be  free 
to  choose  his  own  advisers  but  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  the  deans  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  would  be  involved.  If  the 
negotiations  failed  the  notice  would  run 
and  disaffiliation  would  take  place.  The 
date  of  expiration  of  the  notice  (June  30, 
1981)  would  thus  impose  a deadline, 
though  the  University  and  the  Institute 
would,  of  course,  be  free,  if  negotiations 
looked  promising  to  both  sides,  to  extend 
the  current  association  for  any  period  that 
might  be  agreed  from  time  to  time.  If 
negotiations  looked  promising  to  both 
sides  but  could  not  be  concluded  by  that 
date,  an  extension  could  be  agreed  to.  If 
agreement  were  reached  between  the 
Institute  and  the  University,  the  parties 
would  jointly  approach  the  government 
for  any  necessary  legislative  or  executive 
action.  A joint  approach  of  this  sort 
plainly  offers  the  best  — perhaps  indeed 
the  only  realistic — chance  of  government 
co-operation. 

The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that 
it  would  give  some  incentive  to  the 
Institute  to  choose  between  disaffiliation 
and  a form  of  association  acceptable  to  the 
University.  The  problems  are  pressing 
and  we  do  not  think  that  they  can  simply 
be  referred  to  another  committee  for 
further  inconclusive  discussion.  Ample 
evidence  has  been  given  of  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  earlier  task  forces  and  liaison 
committees,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  another  joint  committee  would 
be  any  more  successful.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  fail.  The  OISE  repre- 
sentatives on  such  a committee  would 
have  no  incentive  to  make  concessions; 
delay,  with  a continuation  of  the  status 
quo,  would  be  entirely  on  their  side.  Even 
if  such  a committee  could  reach  a 
consensus,  it  would  not  report  to  any 
single  body  that  would  have  the  power  to 
act  on  its  recommendations.  The  OISE 
Board  of  Governors,  or  the  University 
Governing  Council  might  choose  not  to 
implement  any  such  recommendations. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  these  considerations 
involve  no  accusation  of  bad  faith.  The 
OISE  representatives  on  such  a commit- 
tee as  is  contemplated  here  would  have  a 
first  duty  to  the  Institute,  and  would  be 
acting  quite  properly  in  refusing  to  make 
concessions  against  what  they  saw  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  Institute.  From  the 
Institute’s  point  of  view  the  status  quo 
offers  a most  satisfactory  position,  and  we 
would  expect  the  Institute’s  representa- 
tives on  a joint  committee  to  be  largely 
effective  in  preserving  it. 

It  might  be  said  that  one  more  attempt 
should  be  made  to  resolve  matters  by 
means  of  a joint  committee,  and  that  then, 
if  the  attempt  fails,  the  University  could 
serve  its  notice  of  termination  of  the 
current  agreement.  In  our  view  this 
argument  fails  to  recognize  an  important 
practical  aspect  of  decision-making  in  a 
University  such  as  ours.  Notice  of 
termination  cannot  be  served  on  the 
simple  wish  of  the  University’s  executive 
officers,  as  the  events  of  last  May  and  J une 
plainly  indicate.  By  the  time  a further 
joint  committee  is  constituted,  holds  its 
meetings,  and  reports  on  its  failure  to 
agree,  many  months  — more  probably 
years  — will  have  passed.  Circumstances 
will  have  changed,  and  whatever  may  be 
resolved  now,  it  will  not,  as  a practical 
matter,  be  possible  for  the  University  to 
serve  its  notice  without  a further  exten- 
sive debate,  and  in  all  probability,  the 
establishment  of  another  committee  to 
traverse  again  the  ground  that  we  have 
covered.  The  conclusion  is  that  the 
University  is  not  hkely  for  many  years 
again  to  be  in  a position,  as  it  is  now,  to 
serve  a notice  of  termination. 

Some  critics  might  consider  these 
comments  unduly  cynical,  or  might  even 
consider  them  an  invitation  to  the 
University  not  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 


In  our  opinion,  neither  of  these  accusa- 
tions withstands  analysis.  We  are 
contemplating  a negotiation  between  two 
independent  bodies.  There  is  nothing 
cynical  in  attempting  to  make  a realistic 
assessment  of  bargaining  positions  and 
incentives  when  considering  a negotia- 
tion of  this  nature.  There  is  nothing  ofbad 
faith  in  seeking  to  enable  the  U niversity  to 
bargain  from  a position  of  strength.  We 
have  been  asked  to  advise  the  University 
according  to  our  best  judgment,  and  our 
judgment  is  that  frank  and  open  recogni- 
tion of  these  considerations  will  best  serve 
the  University’s  interests.  Otherwise,  the 
University  may  find  itself  in  what  is,  in 
our  view,  the  untenable  position  of 
appearing  to  reject  altogether  any  place 
within  the  University  for  educational 
research. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the 
University  must  seek  a new  contract  if  its 
association  with  OISE  is  to  continue.  As  a 
necessary  first  step  in  the  process  notice  of 
termination  of  the  present  agreement 
must  be  given.  Our  report,  which  outlines 
some  alternatives,  forms  the  basis  on 
which  negotiations  for  a new  agreement 
could  start.  The  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  was  therefore  right  to 
propose  service  by  the  University  of  a 
notice  of  termination  before  June  30, 
1980.  However,  we  hope  that  this  action 
will  mark  not  the  end,  but  the  renewal  and 
reinvigoration  of  studies  in  education  and 
educational  research  at  every  level  within 
this  University. 

Professor  D.F.  Mettrick,  Chairman 
Professor  C.C.  Gotlieb 
Professor  J.G.  Slater 
Professor  S.M.  Waddams 
Margaret  A.  Wheatley 
January  30, 1980 


Notice  of  Motion  to  the  Council  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 

1. . . . that  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  recommend  to  the 
President  and  the  Provost  that  they 
request  the  Governing  Council  to  resolve 
that  (a)  the  Agreement  made  the  30th  day 
of  June  1966  between  The  Governors  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  The  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  (OISE)  be 
terminated  with  effect  on  the  30th  day  of 
June  1981,  and  (b)  notice  in  writing  of 
such  termination  be  given  to  The  Board 
of  Governors  of  OISE  prior  to  the  1st  day 
of  July  1980. 

2.  TTie  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  further  recommends  that  the 
University  of  Toronto,  onits  part,  offer  to 
negotiate  with  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  a new  agreement  that  will  be  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 

Moved:  Vice-Dean  D.M.  Nowlan 
Seconded:  Assistant  Dean  E.A. 
McCulloch 
January  29,  1980 


The  new  budgets  of  the  three  federal 
granting  councils  will  amount  to  $286.5 
million  in  1980-81,  an  increase  of  $59.8 
million  or  26.4  percent  over  1979-80,  it 
was  announced  recently  by  Reward 
Grafftey,  Minister  of  State  for  Science 
and  Technology. 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC)  budget  is  to 
be  $ 162.6  million,  $2.8  milhon  more  than 
the  figure  aimounced  in  November  (due 
to  cost  adjustments),  a level  which  is  35 
percent  higher  than  for  1979-80. 

The  budget  of  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  (SSHRC) 
for  1980-81  will  be  $41.7  million,  an 
increase  of  1 6. 2 percent  over  1 979-80,  and 
the  budget  for  the  Medical  Research 
Council  (MRC),  as  aimounced  earlier, 
will  be  $82.2  million,  an  increase  of  17.4 
percent. 

The  approved  budgetary  levels  for  the 
three  councils  are  for  the  first  year  of  the 


In 

M^oriam 

W.  Edward  Carswell,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Architecture,  Jan.  21. 

Professor  Carswell  was  born  in 
Uxbridge,  Oht.,  in  1897.  After  serving  in 
World  War  I,  he  graduated  bachelor  of 
architecture  from  U of  T in  1924  and  in 
1930  was  appointed  lecturer.  After 
retiring  as  full  professor  from  the  School 
of  Architecture  in  1965,  he  continued  to 
teach  drawing  on  a part-time  basis  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engineer- 
ing until  1 977,  thus  completing  nearly  50 
years  of  service  to  the  University. 


five-year  plans  submitted  by  each  of  the 
coimcils  to  the  government.  The  plans  set 
out  the  main  elements  of  the  councils’ 
programs  in  the  years  ahead.  They  are 
being  further  considered  by  the  govern- 
ment and  decisions  on  funding  for  the 
remaining  four  years  will  be  made  in  the 
coming  months. 

The  minister  said  the  new  level  of 
funding  will  provide  grants,  scholarships 
and  other  support  to  some  16,000univer- 
sity  scientists,  scholars  and  graduate 
students  and  several  hundred  new 
research  support  jobs  will  be  created  as  a 
consequence. 


Immersion  in  France 

The  University  of  Tours  in  the 
fabulous  Chateaux  Country  offers 
one-month  language  courses  for 
beginners  to  advanced  students  of 
French.  Afternoons  and  weekends 
are  free  to  enjoy  faculty-conducted 
excursions  in  the  beautiful  Loire 
Valley,  Brittany,  Normandy,  etc. 

Our  low  rate  includes  scheduled 
return  flight  to  Paris  via  Air  Canada, 
university  residence 
accommodation,  two  meals  daily, 
tuition  fees,  transfers  from  ParisI 
Enrol  for  the  July,  August  or 
September  course. 

Departures  on  June  30,  August  1 
and  August  31.  Inclusive  prices  from: 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Maritimes  $1,199 
Western  Canada  cities  $1,399 


For  information  and  reservations, 
call  or  write: 

Ship’s  SchoofCducational  Tours 
Ltd. 

4800  Dundas  St.  W.,  Suite  202, 
Islington,  Ont.,  MSA  1B1 
Phone  (416)  239-11 14  or  233-7782 


DR.  CD\x/ARD  PHILIPS 

wivke?  to  announce 

Opening  Of  1“ IIS'  Office  f^or 
TUG  eneral  Practice  (P)f  Oentistrq 
at 

PI4J  ro  place  O°ncour?e  1 eve! 

700  U niversitij  Toronto,  Ont.  M^G  l7 5 

Pk  one:  593-5111 


Come  and  help  us  celebrate  the 

Gallery  Club  Annual  Meeting  Wednesday  March  12, 1980 

with  a special  buffet  of  ham  and  turkey,  a salad  bar,  fancy  breads  and 
English  trifle.  The  Chef  will  be  present  to  carve  the  meat  and 
Poculi  Ludique  Societas  will  be  performing.  All  for  only  $7.50! 

All  members  welcome. 

Dinner  starts  at  6 p.m.  Call  978-2445  for  reservations. 
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J.A.  GROVER  & CO. 

Chartered  Accountants 


111  Merton  Street 
Suite  203, 
Toronto.  Ontario, 
M4S  3A7 

Telephone:  484-4432 


Guaranteed 

investment 

R.R.S.P. 

12.25% 

Compounded  annually  — 1-5  years 


Financial  Trust  Company 


2323  Yonge  St. 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4P  2C9 

488-1333 
Doug  Whalen 


21  St.  Clair  Ave.  E 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4T  2T7 

961-1200 
Karen  Gillies 


Advertising 


• speaks  to  all  faculty  and 
administration  on  the  3 campuses 
of  U of  T 

• reaches  administrators  and  medical 
staff  at  11  affiliated  teaching 
hospitals  in  Toronto 

• is  eye-catching,  tasteful  and 
moderately  priced 


We  would  like  to  help  you  reach  our 
readers  through  display  advertising  in 
the  Bulletin. 

Call  978-2106 


Contemporary  Soviet  literature 
that  is  little  known  in  the  west 

is  surveyed  by  Erindale  professor 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Asked  to  name  a contemporary  Soviet 
Xa  writer.  North  Americans  are  likely  to 
come  up  with  someone  like  Solzhenitsyn. 
Yet  he  neither  lives  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
nor  is  read  there. 

While  attention  in  the  West  focuses  on 
“dissident”  writers,  little  of  the  literature 
officially  published  in  the  USSR  is  even 
translated  into  English,  let  alone  widely 
distributed  or  discussed. 

To  offset  that  imbalance,  Norman 
Shneidman,  a professor  of  Slavic 
languages  and  literatures  at  Erindale 
College,  has  written  a survey  of  the 
contemporary  Soviet  literary  scene  and 
an  analysis  of  works  by  six  of  the  most 
gifted  and  popular  prose  writers.  Entitled 
Soviet  Literature  in  the  1970s,  it  was 
published  in  December  by  U of  T Press. 

“Literature  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  Soviet  life  is  portrayed  realistically,” 
says  Professor  Shneidman.  “Newspapers 
and  magazines  offer  carefully  selected 
‘facts’  but  a good  artist  tries  to  penetrate 
the  minds  of  his  characters  and  find 
reasons  for  their  actions.  Revolution 
changes  the  social  order  overnight  but 
man  changes  much  more  slowly  and  that 
can’t  help  but  have  some  social  influence. 
So  in  learning  about  the  conflicts  that 
motivate  an  individual,  we  learn  about 
the  forces  that  help  shape  a society. 

“And  though  Western  criticism  of  life 
in  the  USSR  is  regarded  there  as 
propaganda,  Soviet  literature  contains 
startling  amounts  of  self-criticism.  In 
fact,  there’s  a Marxist  maxim  that  calls 
self-criticism  the  moving  force  of 
society.” 

Shneidman  has  first-hand  knowledge 
of  Soviet  life.  Bom  in  1924  in  what  is 
now  Lithuania,  he  studied  “physical 
culture”  in  Minsk  and  MoscoWj  then 
coached  the  Soviet  boxing  team  for  the 
1956  Olympics.  Qust  before  the  Soviet 
national  hockey  team  trounced  the  NHL 
All-Stars  in  1978,  Shneidman  had  his 
book.  The  Soviet  Road  to  Olympus, 
published.  Bmce  Kidd  described  it  as 
“a  well-organized,  easy-to-read  account 
of . . . the  general  principles  which  direct 
all  [Soviet]  athletic  preparation  and 
training”.) 

After  emigrating  to  Toronto  in  1958, 
Shneidman  worked  in  a Spadina clothing 
factory  until  he  became  proficient  in 
English.  Two  years  later — while  teaching 
history,  languages,  and  physical  education 
in  a private  school  — he  earned  an  MA 
from  U of  T’s  Centre  for  Russian  & East 
European  Studies.  He  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slavic  Languages  & Literatures 
in  1969,  shortly  before  being  awarded 
his  PhD. 

Current  Soviet  literature  is  a huge 
subject.  The  Soviet  Union  of  Writers 
has  about  8,000  members  — including 
novelists,  playwrights,  poets,  critics, 
and  translators  — writing  in  76 
languages. 

For  his  book,  Shneidman  chose  the 
six  writers  he  thought  best  illustrated 
the  evolution  of  Soviet  literature  in  the 
last  decade.  During  that  period,  he  has 
been  back  to  Russia  three  times,  has  met, 
and  still  corresponds  with  three  of  the 
six. 

The  writers  examined  in  his  book  are: 
Sergei  Zalygin,  who  sets  his  work  in  the 
revolutionary  past;  lurii  Trifonov,  who 
depicts  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  urban 
intelligentsia;  Chingiz  Aitmatov,  who 
sets  universal  themes  in  his  Muslim 
homeland,  Kirghiz;  Valentin  Rasputin, 
who  writes  stories  about  Siberian 
peasants;  Vasil  Bykov  and  lurii  Bondarev, 
both  of  whom  deal  with  Second  World 
War  themes,  but  at  different  levels. 

Many  of  the  novels  most  appealing 
to  Soviets  deal  with  situations  so  deeply 
rooted  in  Soviet  life  that  the  uninitiated 
Western  reader  might  have  difficulty 
understanding  the  full  significance.  For 
example,  with  Trifonov’s  story  “The 


Exchange”  the  reader  must  appreciate 
how  scarce  living  quarters  are  in  Moscow. 

The  main  character,  Dimitriev,  his 
wife  Lena,  and  their  young  daughter 
occupy  a single  room.  Similarly 
Dimitriev’s  mother,  Ksenia  Fedorovna, 
has  one  room.  Lena  and  her  mother-in- 
law  are  not  on  speaking  terms  but  because 
Lena  knows  Ksenia  is  dying  of  cancer 
(a  fact  commonly  concealed  from  Soviet 
patients),  she  urges  Dimitriev  to  convince 
his  mother  to  exchange  their  separate 
rooms  for  a two-room  apartment.  Then 
after  the  mother’s  death,  the  Dimitrievs 
could  retain  the  apartment  instead  of 
just  a single  room. 

The  scheme,  besides  being  unfair  to 
the  dying  Ksenia,  involves  several  illegal 
manoeuvres.  Dimitriev  knows  that  what 
he’s  doing  is  unethical  and  unlawful  but 
goes  ahead  with  the  plan  anyway;  Ksenia 
dies  soon  afterwards.  So  not  only  has 
Dimitriev  exchanged  living  quarters,  he’s 
exchanged  spiritual  values  for  material 
well-being. 

“The  importance  of  a work  of  art  in 
the  USSR  is  often  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  affirms  the  Soviet 
way  of  life,”  says  Shneidman.  “Very  few 
writers  can  elude  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
censor  and  the  editor  by  having  a work 
published  that  is  of  dubious  value  to  the 
Party  and  the  Soviet  state.” 

Novels  are  not  immediately  published 
in  book  form.  They  first  appear  in 
monthly  instalments  in  one  of  dozens 
of  thick  literary  journals.  But  before 
publication,  they  must  be  approved  by 
the  journal’s  editorial  board  — made  up 
of  leading  writers,  critics,  scholars,  and 
administrators. 

Journal  editors  are  particularly  vulner- 
able, says  Shneidman,  so  most  play  it 
safe  by  hampering  the  evolution  of  real 
talent  by  avoiding  originality. 

“The  gifted  young  writer  has  almost 
completely  disappeared  from  the  Soviet 
literary  scene  yet  in  the  19th  century 
Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Gogol 
produced  brilliant  work  while  still  in  their 
20s.  Now  a writer  like  Valentin  Rasputin 
is  considered  young  and  he’s  almost  40. 
It’s  difficult  to  break  in  from  nowhere; 
a young  writer  has  to  satisfy  a lot  of  people 
and  artistic  talent  hardly  flourishes 
when  there’s  a lot  of  interference. 

“The  result  is  that  90  percent  of 
contemporary  Soviet  literature  is 
mediocre,  uninspiring,  and  without 
artistic  individuality.  The  only  positive 
sign  and  hope  for  the  future  is  that 
there  are  still  some  truly  gifted  craftsmen 
who,  despite  all  pressures  on  them, 
manage  to  turn  out  good  literature  by 
any  standards.” 


Western  professor  is  new 
OCUFA  president 

Sarah  J.  Shorten,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA).  Her 
election  took  place  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  confederation’s  board  of  directors. 

For  the  past  two  years  Professor 
Shorten  has  represented  the  faculty  of 
Western  both  at  OCUFA  and  at  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers.  In  1979-80  she  became  a 
member  of  OCUFA’s  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Shorten  will  serve  as  president  until 
July  1,  1980.  The  election  of  a new 
president  became  necessary  in  December 
following  the  resignation  of  OCUFA 
president  David  Inman  of  McMaster 
University’s  Department  of  Netiro- 
sciences. 
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Lectures 

Monday,  February  25 

India’s  Foreign  Policy:  Indira 
Gandhi. 

Prof.  Balder  Raj  Nair,  McGill  Univer- 
sity; first  in  series,  “India’s  Political 
Development  and  Prospects,  1980”; 
Croft  Chapter  House,  University 
College.  2 to  4 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies  Committee,  CIS) 

The  Future  of  East- West  Relations. 
Derek  Amould,  General  Affairs  Political 
Directorate,  NATO,  Brussels.  Board 
Room,  Trinity  College.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(International  Relations  Committee, 

CIS  and  Atlantic  Coimcil  of  Canada) 

Fernando  de  Rojas’  Debt  to  Seneca. 
Prof.  Loes  Fothergill-Payne,  University 
of  Calgary.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4.10  p.m. 

Histories  of  Holy  People:  The  Work 
of  the  Bollandists  since  the  17th 
Century. 

Rev.  Dr.  Flor  van  Ommeslaeghe,  S.J., 
Societe  des  Bollandistes,  Brussels. 
Common  Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  59  Queen’s  Park 
Cr.  E.  4.15  p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies,  Pontifical  Institute 
and  SGS) 

Tuesday,  February  26 

Edmund  Spenser  and  Pastoral 
Poetry. 

Prof.  A.C.  Hamilton,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity. Upper  Library,  Massey  College. 

2.10  p.m. 

(English  and  SGS) 

Rubens’  “Retracing”  of  His  Nether- 
landish Heritage. 

Kristin  L.  Belkin,  London,  Eng.  1072 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 

(History  of  Art  and  SGS) 

Logic  of  Relations  and  Inference 
from  Signs  in  Aristotle. 

Prof.  Klaus  Oehler,  University  of 
Hamburg.  163  University  College  .4  p.m. 
(Philosophy  and  SGS) 

The  Quiet  Revolution  and  the  Rise  of 
Neo-Nationalism. 

Prof.  Roland  Chagnon,  Universite  du 
Quebec  a Montreal,  visiting  Religious 
Studies;  fifth  in  series  of  six,  “National- 
ism in  Quebec  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Referendum”.  H-12  University  College. 

4.10  p.m. 

(UC  Canadian  Studies) 

Le  Privilege  du  point  du  vue  dans  la 
narration  stendhalienne. 

Prof.  Grahame  Jones,  University  of  New 
England,  Australia;  visiting  University  of 
Ottawa.  Room  2000,  7 King’s  College 
Circle.  4.10  p.m. 

(Graduate  French  and  SGS) 

Erasmus  and  the  German 
Erasmians:  To  Reform  Christen- 
dom. 

Prof.  J.  Kittelson,  Ohio  State  University; 
third  of  four  Victoria  College  public 
lectures,  1980.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  4.30  p.m. 

Semantic  Explorations  in 
Grammar. 

Prof.  Frank  R.  Palmer,  University  of 
Reading;  visiting  lecturers  program' 
1979-80.  Theatre,  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College.  7.30  p.m. 
(Linguistics  and  SGS  Alumni  Associa- 
tion) 

Wednesday,  February  27 

Recent  Advances  in  Dental  Caries 
Research. 

Prof.  Thorild  F.M.  Ericson,  University 
of  Goteborg.  Room  308-31 1,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  124  Edward  St.  12  noon  to 
1.30  p.m. 

(Dentistry  and  SGS) 


Jews  in  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917. 

Prof.  Chimen  Abramsky,  University 
College,  London.  1017  New  College,  40 
Willcocks  St.  4 p.m. 

(Joseph  & Gertie  Schwartz  Memorial 
Lectures) 

The  House  in  the  Garden  — Evolu- 
tion of  House  and  Yard  in  North 
America. 

Prof.  John  Stilgo,  Harvard  University; 
lecture  in  series,  “Housing  in  the  80s”. 
3153  Medical  Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Landscape  Architecture) 

Thursday,  February  28 

Tissue  Interactions  — A Basis  for 
Facial  Development,  Growth  and 
Malformation. 

Prof.  B.K.  Hall,  Dalhousie  University; 
M.R.C.  visiting  professor.  Room  108, 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124  Edward  St. 

12  noon. 

The  Gate  of  the  Ghosts. 

Prof.  James  I.  Crump,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  illustrated  lecture 
on  drama  in  the  days  of  Kublaikhan. 
14-228  Robarts  Library.  4 p.m. 

(East  Asian  Studies  and  SGS) 

Complementation  in  ASEAN 
Manufacturing. 

Prof.  H.E.  English,  Carleton  University. 
2101  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 

(Political  Economy  and  SGS) 

Feminism  and  the  Crisis  in  English. 
Prof.  Paul  Delany,  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity. Room  6,  New  Academic  Building, 
Victoria  College.  4. 10  p.m. 

(Enghsh  and  SGS) 

Prayer  and  Politics. 

Prof.  Enda  McDonagh,  Maynooth 
University  and  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Lounge,  Brennan  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College.  4.15  p.m. 

(TST) 

Earliest  Life  on  Earth. 

Prof.  Lynn  Margulis,  Boston  Univer- 
sity; Snider  visiting  lecturer  at  Erindale. 
2074  South  Building,  Erindale  College. 

8 p.m. 

Reservations  required,  828-5214. 

Architectural  Patronage  in  Toronto: 
The  Masseys  and  Their  Architects. 
Prof.  William  Dendy,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture; last  in  series  of  lectures  by  faculty 
members  on  recent  work.  Room  103, 
School  of  Architecture,  230  College  St. 

8 p.m. 

Twentieth  Century  Ukrainian 
Music. 

Prof.  Virko  Baley,  University  of  Nevada; 
first  of  three  1980  William  Kurelek 
memorial  lectures.  Auditorium,  OISE, 
252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Profesional  & Business  Club 
of  Toronto  and  Canadian  Heritage 
Lectures  Society) 

Friday,  February  29 
Symbiosis  in  Cell  Evolution. 

Prof.  Lynn  Margulis,  Boston  University; 
Snider  visiting  lecturer  at  Erindale.  2074 
South  Building,  Erindale  College. 

11  a.m. 

{Please  note  change. ) 

Quarks  and  Gluons. 

Prof.  George  J.  Luste,  Department  of 
Physics;  U.C.  science  series,  “From 
Lasers  to  Light  Years  — What  Exactly  Is 
Scientific  Research?”.  179  University 
College.  2.10  p.m. 

Continuity  of  Ukrainian-Russian 
Economic  Relations  before  and  after 
the  Revolution. 

Prof.  Iwan  Koropeckyj,  Temple 
University;  visiting  scholars  lecture 
series.  2102  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  7.30p.m. 
(Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies  and  Chair  of 
Ukrainian  Studies  Foundation) 


Saturday,  March  1 
Native  Orchids  of  Canada. 

Dr.  DonaldR.  Gunn,  Toronto.  Convoca- 
tion Hall.B.  15  p.m.,  doors  open  7.30  p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Monday,  March  3 
Bede,  Egbert  and  Ninth  Century 
Frankish  Penitentials:  Texts,  Tradi- 
tions and  Editorial  Decisions. 

Prof.  Allen  J.  Frantzen,  Loyola  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4.15  p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies,  Linguistics  and  SGS) 

Quebec  and  Constitutional  Options 
for  Canada. 

Prof.  Walter  Tamopolsky,  University  of 
Ottawa;  second  of  three  1980  William 
Kurelek  memorial  lectures.  Lecture  will 
be  preceded  by  “Tribute  to  William 
Kurelek”  at  7.45  p.m.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  8.15  p.m. 
(Ukrainian  Professional  & Business  Qub 
of  Toronto  and  Canadian  Heritage 
Lectures  Society) 

Tuesday,  March  4 

Social  Specifications  for  the  Iron 
Ring. 

Prof.  John  Ross,  University  of  British 
Columbia;  first  in  series  of  three, 
“Searching  for  the  Engineer’s  Social 
Responsibilities”.  1 16  Wallberg  Build- 
ing. 1 p.m. 

Moral  Issues  in  Contemporary 
Indian  Politics. 

Prof.  Roderick  Church,  Brock  Univer- 
sity; second  in  series,  “India’s  Political 
Development  and  Prospects,  1980”. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  2 to 
4 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies  Committee,  CIS) 


Biblical  Wisdom  and  Modem 
Ethics:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Appli- 
cability of  the  Former  to  the  Latter. 
Rev.  Roderick  A.F.  MacKenzie,  S.J., 
Regis  College;  inaugural  lecture  in 
theological  series  to  be  given  in  the  name 
of  Father  John  Kelly,  C.S.B.  Assembly 
Hall,  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  8 p.m. 

(SMC  Alumni  Association) 

The  Spectre  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
and  Its  Impact  upon  Intergroup 
Relations. 

Bohdan  Wytwycky,  author.  New  York 
City;  last  of  three  1980  William  Kurelek 
memorial  lectures.  Auditorium,  OISE, 
252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Professional  & Business  Club 
of  Toronto  and  Canadian  Heritage 
Lectures  Society) 

Wednesday,  March  5 

The  History  and  Technique  of 
Stained  Glass. 

Prof.  Stephen  Lamia,  Department  of 
Fine  Art,  and  Harley  Price,  stained  glass 
artist;  lecture-demonstration.  6031 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  5 p.m. 

(Art  Society) 

Politics  of  Housing. 

David  Greenspan,  Thompson  Rogers, 
Barristers  & Solicitors;  Toronto  0MB 
representative;  lecture  in  series, 
“Housing  in  the  80s”.  3153  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 

(Landscape  Architecture) 

Thursday,  March  6 
Jan  van  Eyck’s  .<4  rno/^ini  Wedding. 
Prof.  Brian  D’Arganville,  Queen’s 
University.  1070  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

7 p.m. 

(Fine  Art) 

Continued  on  page  14 
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April  Departures 

from  $349 

May  Departures 

from  $409 

One-Way  Departures 

from  $259 


Any  Departure... 
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we  guarantee  it. 
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Events 


Lectures 

Thursdiiy,  March  6 (continued) 

Thomas  d’Aquino  and  Albert  His 
Teacher. 

Prof.  James  A.  Weisheipl,  O.P.,  Ponti- 
fical Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies;  1 980 
Gilson  lecture.  Common  Room, 
Pontifical  Institute,  59  Queen’s  Park 
Cr.  E.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  7 
Seneca  and  His  Age. 

Prof.  Donald  Wormell,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  Mary  White  memorid  lecture. 
Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College.  4.30  p.m. 
(Classics) 

Saturday,  March  8 

What  Are  Quarks  and  Gluons? 

Prof.  George  J.  Luste,  Department  of 
Physics.  Convocation  Hall.  8. 15  p.m., 
doors  open  7.30  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Sunday,  March  9 

Underwater  Archaeology  in  Greece. 

Prof.  Niki  Stavrolakes,  Queen’s  College, 
N.Y.  Room  205,  Faculty  of  Library 
Science,  140  St.  George  St.  7.30  p.m. 
(Community  Relations) 


Colloquia 

Thursday,  February  28 
Self-Assembling  of  Macro- 
Molecular  Systems. 

Prof.  George  B.  Benedek,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 
(Physics  and  SGS) 

Friday,  February  29 

Effects  of  Reagent  State  on  Reaction 
and  Laser  Excitation  of  Reaction 
Complexes. 

Prof.  P.R.  Brooks,  Rice  University, 
Houston.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Monday,  March  3 
The  Colleges,  the  Polytechnic  and 
the  Universities:  Who  SHOULD  Do 
What  to  Whom? 

Last  program  in  Higher  Education 
Colloquium  79/80,  “The  Year  of  the 
C.A.A.T.”;  speakers,  Douglas  Light, 
George  Brown  College;  A.M.  Gifford, 
Ryerson  Pol5^echnical  Institute;  Dr. 
George  Connell,  University  of  Western 
Ontario;  chairman,  Harry  K.  Fisher, 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities. 


RENT  OR  BUY  BRAND  NAME 
COLOUR  T.V.S  & STEREOS 


We  service 

all  makes  and  models 


Phone  for  shop  at  home  7 days  a week 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 


960-8812 

529  PARLIAMENT  ST. 
TORONTO 


Monday,  March  10 
Educating  Engineers  for  the  Future. 
Prof  M.  Kranzberg,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology;  second  in  series  of  three, 
“Searching  for  the  Engineer’s  Social 
Responsibilities’’.  1 16  Wallberg  Build- 
ing. 1 p.m. 

The  Indian  Ocean  as  a Theatre  of 
Great  Power  Conflict. 

Prof  P.V.  Jayasekera,  University  of 
Sri  Lanka;  third  in  series,  “India’s 
Political  Development  and  Prospects, 
1980’’.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College. 
2 to  4 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies  Committee,  CIS) 

Tuesday,  March  11 

Ideas  and  Realities  of  Community 

from  More  to  Milton. 

Prof.  George  Hibbard,  University  of 
Waterloo.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4.10  p.m. 

(English  and  SGS) 

How  Cells  Move. 

James  D.  Watson,  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Laboratory;  visiting  lecturer  series 
1979-80.  Auditorium,  Faculty  of 
Education,  371  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
(Biochemistry  and  SGS  Alumni 
Association) 

(Please  note  changes  in  date,  time  and  place) 


Series  designed  to  provide  forum  to 
discuss  the  colleges’  role  in  Ontario 
post-secondary  education  and  clarify  and 
discuss  issues  facing  them;  each  speaker 
will  make  presentation,  general  dis- 
cussion will  follow. 

Board  room,  12th  floor,  OISE,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(Higher  Education  Group) 

Wednesday,  March  5 

Hormonal  Controls  of  Thirst  and 
Sodium  Appetite. 

Prof  A.  Epstein,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.  2135  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

(Psychology  and  SGS) 

Thursday,  March  6 

Charmed  Particles  and  Their 
Lifetimes. 

Prof  Taek-Soon  Yoon,  Department  of 
Physics;  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 

(Physics  and  SGS) 

Friday,  March  7 

Bent  Bonds,  Banana  Bonds  and 
Multiple  Bonds. 

Prof  E.A.  Robinson,  Erindale  College. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 


Governing 
Council  & 
Committees 

Monday,  February  25 

Planning  & Resources  Committee. 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  February  28 

Academic  Affairs  Committee. 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  5 

Audit  & Finance  Subcommittee. 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  6 

Academic  Affairs  Committee. 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Seminars 

Monday,  February  25 
Rembrandt’s  Costume  Studies. 
Kristin  L.  Belkin,  London,  Eng.  1070 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 

(History  of  Art  and  SGS) 

Recent  Soviet  Jewish  Emigration 
from  Ukraine. 

Prof  Roberta  Markus,  Centre  for 
Russian  & East  European  Studies.  St. 
Vladimir’s  Institute,  620  Spadina  Ave. 

7.30  p.m. 

(Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies,  Toronto  office,  U of  T; 
Ukrainian  Professional  & Business  Club 
of  Toronto,  St.  Vladimir  Institute) 

Tuesday,  February  26 

A Survey  of  Techniques  for  the 
Numerical  Solution  of  Weakly 
Singular  Fredholm  Integral 
Equations  of  the  Second  Kind. 

Prof  Phillip  Rabinowitz,  Argonne 
National  Laboratories,  Chicago; 
numerical  analysis  seminar.  1 34 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

9.30  a.m. 

(Computer  Science) 

Sense  and  Nonsense  in  the  Genetic 
Code. 

Prof.  Clelia  Ganoza-Becker,  Banting  & 
Best  Department  of  Medical  Research. 
3163  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Selecting  Device  Capacities  and  File 
Placements  Using  Queueing 
Network  Models. 

Prof  Robert  A.  Wagner,  Duke  Univer- 
sity; computer  systems  seminar.  134 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4p.m. 
(Computer  Science) 

Is  Sudbury  Really  an  Astrobleme? 

Prof.  M.E.  Fleet,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  202  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Geology) 

The  Sources  of  the  Bollandists  and 
Their  Interpretation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Flor  van  Ommeslaeghe,  S.J., 
Societe  des  Bollandistes,  Brussels. 
Common  Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  59  Queen’s  Park 
Cr.  E.  4.15  p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies,  Pontifical  Institute 
and  SGS) 

Plasma  Level  Determinations  of 
Psychotropic  Agents  by  Specific  and 
Sensitive  Radioimmunoassay 
Procedures. 

Prof.  K.K.  Midha,  University  of 
Saskatchewan;  MRC  visiting  professor. 
Main  auditorium.  Addiction  Research 
Foundation,  33  Russell  St.  5 p.m. 
(Pharmacy  and  MRC) 

Wednesday,  February  27 
A New  Algorithm  for  Multi- 
dimensional Fourier  Transforms. 

S.  Winograd,  I.B.M.  Thomas  J.  Watson 
Research  Center,  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.Y.;  theoretical  aspects  seminar.  134 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4p.m. 
(Computer  Science) 

Recent  Development  in  GDR  Sport. 

Klaus  Huhn,  sports  editor  oiNeues 
Deutschland.  330  Benson  Building.  4p.m. 
(Physical  & Health  Education) 


Thursday,  February  28 

Definitions  of  19tli  Century  Anti- 
Semitism. 

Prof  Chimen  Abramsky,  University 
College,  London.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  10  a.m. 

(Joseph  & Gertie  Schwartz  Memorial 
Lectures) 

Emergence  of  Acid  Rain  as  a Major 
Problem  in  North  America. 

Panel:  W.  Brad  Drowley,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environment;  Murray  G. 
Johnson,  Fisheries  & Oceans  Canada; 
Prof.  Morris  Katz,  York  University;  and 
Profs.  HaroldH.  Harvey  and  R.E.  Munn, 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies.  1 19 
Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m. 

(lES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Compositional  Influences  on  Ethnic 
and  Racial  Relations. 

Prof.  Stanley  Lieberson,  University  of 
Arizona.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
CoUege.  4 p.m. 

(Ethnic  & Immigration  Studies) 

Some  Aspects  of  Social  Control  of 
Sex  Reversal  in  a Tropical  Fish, 
Dascyllus  reticulatus. 

Prof  Abby  Schwartz,  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoolo- 
gical Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Church  and  Politics. 

Prof  Enda  McDonagh,  Maynooth 
University  and  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  202  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
CoUege.  7.30  p.m. 

(TST) 

Friday,  February  29 
Yuan  Dynasty  Song  Poetry:  Trans- 
lations and  Analysis. 

Prof.  James  I.  Crump,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  14-228  Robarts 
Library.  1 1 a.m. 

(East  Asian  Studies  and  SGS) 

The  Crisis  of  Social  Democracy  and 
the  British  Labour  Party. 

Prof.  Patrick  Seyd,  University  of 
Sheffield.  3037  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  12.15 
to  1.45  p.m. 

(European  Studies  Committee,  CIS, 
Political  Economy  and  SGS) 

Charles  Darwin  and  Group 
Selection. 

Prof.  Michael  Ruse,  University  of 
Guelph.  Common  Room,  4th  floor. 
Textbook  Store,  280  Huron  St.  3 p.m. 
(IHPSTandSGS) 

Images  and  Imagination:  Phantasia 
in  Aristotle. 

B.  Inwood,  graduate  student.  Depart- 
ment of  Classics.  340  Larkin  Building, 
Trinity  College.  3. 10  p.m. 

Reproduction,  Colonization  and 
Establishment  in  the  Dune  Species 
Lithospermum  caroliniense. 

Prof.  Steven  Weller,  University  of 
Illinois,  Chicago.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

(Botany  and  SGS) 

Monday,  March  3 
Abnormalities  of  Gait. 

Dr.  Eric  Kudrym,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
Toronto.  330  Benson  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Physical  & Health  Education) 


TV-HI-FI  REPAIR 
SERVICE  CALLS  ONLY  $7 
“OUR  DEALS  ARE  BETTER" 


TaifSgon  Theatre  Presents 

Clare  Coulter  • Richard  Curnock  • Monica  Dudley 
Peter  Elliott  - Patricia  Hamilton  Chapelle  Jaffe 
Susan  Morgan 


By  Margaret  Hollingsworth 
DirtH  tod  liy  Bill  GlaSSCO 
Desnjnod  by  Maurice  Strike 
Lighting  by  Robert  Thomson 


Runs  to  March  29 
T uesday-Friday  at  8 pm 
Saturday  at  4 &9pm 

Sunday  2:30  Pay-What-You-Can-Matinee 


53M827 


This  production  sponsored  by 
Labatt's  Ontario  Breweries  Limited 

30  Bridgman  Avenue 
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Events 


Seminars 


Tuesday,  March  4 

Analysis  of  Lymphocyte  Activation. 
Prof.  Gordin  Kaplan,  University  of 
Ottawa.  235  FitzGerdd  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Microbiology  & Parasitology  and  SGS) 

Lithofacies  and  Biofacies  Models, 
Late  Cambrian  of  Western  North 
America. 

Prof  Rolf  Ludvigsen,  Department  of 
Geology.  202  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  6 

The  Exposures  of  Human  Popula- 
tion to  Air  Pollution:  The  WHO  Pilot 
Project. 

Prof.  R.E.  Munn,  et  al..  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies.  119Wallberg 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(lES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Palestinian  Refugee  Communities 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Prof.  Baha  Abu- Laban,  University  of 
Alberta.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College. 
4 p.m. 

(Ethnic  & Immigration  Studies) 

(Please  note  date. ) 

Circadian  Control  of  Premating 
Behaviour  and  Consequences  of 
Mating  in  the  Cricket,  Teleogryllus 
commodus. 

Prof  Werner  Loher,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

(Zoology  and  SGS) 

The  Breaking  Point:  The  West  in  the 
80s. 

Trinity  Convocation’s  annual  spring 
seminar  will  examine  the  changing  role  of 
the  West  in  Confederation.  Keynote 
speaker  will  be  Stanley  Roberts,  Canada 


Meetings  & Conferences 


West  Foundation.  After  his  address,  Mr. 
Roberts  will  be  questioned  by  a panel  of 
representatives  from  the  academic  and 
business  communities  and  the  media. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  Devonshire 
Place.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  13.  Information  and 
registration:  Office  of  Convocation, 
Trinity  College,  978-2651. 

Friday,  March  7 

Ecophysiology  of  Desert  CAM 
Plants. 

Prof.  Park  Nobel,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  179  University 
College.  3.30  p.m. 

(Botany  and  UC) 

Monday,  March  10 

Ethnicity,  Ideology  and  Education: 
Ontario’s  Heritage  Languages 
Program. 

Yuriy  Weretelnyk,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education.  St.  Vladimir’s 
Institute,  620  Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 
(Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies,  Toronto  office,  U of  T; 
Ukrainian  Professional  & Business  Club 
of  Toronto,  St.  Vladimir  Institute) 

Tuesday,  March  11 

Some  Problems  with  Crystal 

Settling  in  Magma  Chambers. 

Prof  Ian  Campbell,  Earth  & Planetary 
Science,  Erindale  College.  202  Mining 
Building.  4 p.m. 


PENGUIN  BOOKS 
from  the  ridiculous: 


MFS 


Kingsley  Amis 

Jake’s  quest  for  his  lost  libido 
takes  him  through  sex  therapy, 
pornography,  obliging 
ex-mistresses  and  mechanized 
sex.  ‘a  masterpiece  of 
understatement'  — Playboy 
This  is  Kingsley  Amis  at  his 
best.  $2.95 


to  the  sublime: 

Philosophical  Dictionary 
Voltaire 

This  series  of  short  essays  covers  a wide  range  of  topics. 
All  give  evidence  to  Voltaire’s  lucid  scrutiny,  elegant  irony 
and  passion  for  reason  and  justice.  $3.95 

Russian  Thinkers 
Isaiah  Berlin 

This  study  concentrates,  on  the  works  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  Russian  intelligentsia  including  Tolstoy,  Herzen, 
Bakunin  and  Belinsky  and  represents  the  finest,  and 
most  penetrating  contribution  to  the  study  of  Russian 
culture  yet  made  in  the  English  language.  $4.95 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
BOOKROOM 

63A  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Open  Saturday  11-5 


Wednesday,  February  27 

Restoring  the  Strategic  Balance  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Nicholas  Stethem,  Strategic  Analysis  - 
Group.  A look  at  the  network  of  diplo- 
matic and  strategic  problems  stretching 
from  the  Middle  East  to  Southwest  Asia. 
Canadian  Professors  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  U of  T chapter.  South 
sitting  room,  third  floor.  Hart  House. 

8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  1 

The  Role  of  Computers  in 
Philosophy. 

Prof.  Alastair  McKinnon,  McGill 
University;  Profs.  Peter  Danielson  and 
Nollaig  MacKenzie,  York  University; 
Saturday  morning  workshop.  Audi- 
torium, Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  9.30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

(Philosophy  and  SGS) 

The  Semiotics  of  the  Three  Worlds 
on  the  Division  of  Social  Scientific 
Labour,  1950-1970. 

Prof.  Carl  Pletsch,  University  of  North 
Carohna,  Chapel  Hill. 

Ambiguity,  Interaction  and  the 
Analysis  of  Kaska  Myth. 

Prof.  Roger  McDonnell,  Department  of 
Anthropology. 

Fifth  meeting,  1979-80,  Toronto 
Semiotic  Circle.  205  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College.  10  a.m. 
(Now.-  Kaska  — Athabaskan  speakers  in 
South  East  Yukon.) 

Tuesday,  March  4 

German  Film  Directors  in 
Hollywood. 

Colloquium,  March  4 and  5,  in  connec- 
tion with  film  program.  East  Hall, 
University  College.  1. 10to4.30p.m.  each 
day. 

Tuesday,  March  4 

“Fritz  Lang’s  Scarlett  Street." 

Prof.  Gino  Matteo,  Cinema  Studies 
Program. 

“Gesture  in  Lang’s  Metropolis.” 

Rob  Udell,  student.  Cinema  Studies 
Program. 

“Freedom  and  Symmetry  in  Fritz 
Lang.” 

Ron  Paulson,  graduate  student.  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literatures. 

“The  doppelganger  in  Fritz  Lang.” 

Prof.  Seth  Feldman,  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

“F.W.  Mumau’s  Sunrise.” 

Prof.  Robin  Wood,  York  University. 
“Visual  Decor  in  Germany  and 
Hollywood.” 

John  Russell  Taylor,  film  critic.  The 
Times,  London. 

Wednesday,  March  5 
“Paul  Leni’s  The  Cat  and  the  Canary.” 
Prof.  Barrie  Hayne,  Department  of 
English  and  Cinema  Studies  Program. 
“The  Director  Joe  May.” 

Chve  Denton,  Ontario  Film  Institute. 
“German  Influence  on  Frankenstein.  ” 
Prof.  Peter  Harris,  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  & Literatures  and 
Cinema  Studies  Program. 

“The  Director  Douglas  Sirk.” 

Prof.  James  Harvey,  S.U.N.Y.  Stoney 
Brook  and  film  critic.  Film  Forum. 


“German  Horror  Films  and  Hollywood 
film  noir.” 

John  Russell  Taylor,  The  Times,  London. 
Information  and  Programs:  Goethe 
Institute,  924-3327. 

(Goethe  Institute,  Ontario  Film 
Institute;  and  UC,  Germanic  Languages 
& Literatures  and  Cinema  Studies 
Program  at  U of  T) 

Saturday,  March  8 

Exile  and  the  Theme  of  Exile  in  the 

Renaissance. 

Morning  session,  10  a.m. 

“Exile  and  Typology  in  Dante’s 
Commedia.” 

Prof.  Amilcare  lannucci.  Department  of 
Italian  Studies. 

“Cardinal  Reginald  Pole:  Exile  in  Rome, 
and  Mentor  of  Michelangelo.” 

Prof.  Thomas  Martone,  Department  of 
Fine  Art,  Erindale  College. 

Afternoon  session,  2 p.m. 

“The  Reception  of  Aliens  in  Renaissance 
England.” 

Prof.  Robert  Tittler,  Concordia 
University. 

“Premises  of  Exile  in  Renaissance  Italy.” 
Prof.  Randolph  Stam,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  Institute  of 
Advanced  Studies,  Princeton. 

Senior  Common  Room,  Glendon 
College,  Ba5wiew  Ave.,  York  University. 
Fee,  including  lunch  and  reception: 
students  $5,  Colloquium  members  $8, 
others  $10;  reservations  advisable. 
Information,  978-2125. 

(Toronto  Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium) 

Interior  Plantscape  Workshop. 

One-day  presentation  by  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture  for  students, 
professionals  and  others  interested  in 
specific  information  on  the  design, 
technology  and  management  of  interior 
plantscapes.  Information,  978-3103. 

Thursday,  March  13 
Research  Board. 

Special  meeting  to  discuss  revised 
proposal  for  Canadian  Institute  of  Toxi- 
cology. Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 
2.30  p.m.  Information,  978-6475. 
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Evioits 


Three  Workshops 
for  Faculty  and 
Teaching  Assistants 


sponsored  by  Educatlonai  Development 
and  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies 


1 Thursday,  March  6, 1980 
10:00am  — 4:00pm 

Teaching  and  Learning  Styles:  Implications 
for  Instruction 


2 Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 
9:00am  — 1 2:00  noon 

Teaching  Resources:  What  are  They  and 
Where  are  They? 


3 Tuesday,  April  15, 1980 
1:30pm  — 4:00pm 

Training  Teaching  Assistants:  Approaches 
at  the  University 


For  further  information,  please  call 
Educational  Development,  978-7009, 
or  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies,978-2400. 


a second  location  with 
an  exciting  atmosphere 
that  only  the  people  at 
‘Auberge  Gavroche’ 
could  do! 


L’Entrecote 

583  Markham  Street 
Mirvish  Village 


Concerts 

Tuesday,  February  26 

Conservatory  Orchestral  Training 
Program. 

Orchestra  of  orchestral  training  program 
at  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  will 
present  first  concert  under  direction  of 
Laszlo  Varga.  Program  includes 
Symphony  No.  8,  Beethoven;  Tombeau 
de  Couperin,  Ravel;  and  the  Dello  Joio 
Meditations  on  Ecclesiastes.  St. 
Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church,  King 
and  Simcoe  Streets.  8.30p.m. 

Tickets  |3,  students  and  senior  citizens 
12,  at  door  on  night  of  performance. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Wednesday,  February  27 
Peter  Leech  Quintet. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop.  East 
Common  Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Patrick  Li,  Piano. 

Noon  hour  concert  series;  Schumann’s 
Camaval  Op.  9.  Concert  Hall,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music.  12.15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Thursday,  February  28 
Alexis  Silverberg,  Piano. 

Afternoon  classical.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  1.10  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  1 
Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Last  in  series  of  four,  chamber  music. 
Program:  Sonata  No.  1 inGmajorbyJ.S. 
Bach,  Marcel  St-Cyr,  viola  da  gambaand 
Douglas  Bodle,  harpsichord;  Sonata  inD 
by  Hindemith,  David  Zafer,  violin  and 
Walter  Delahunt,  piano;  Suite  in  G major 
by  Reger,  Vladimir  Orloff,  cello;  Liebes- 
lieder  Walzer  by  Brahms,  Rosemarie 
Landry,  soprano;  Janet  Stubbs,  mezzo; 
Mark  Dubois,  tenor;  Christopher 
Cameron,  bass;  Patricia  Parr  and  Greta 
Kraus,  pianos. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8 p.m.  Tickets  $5,  students  and  senior 
citizens  |2.  Information,  978-3744. 

Sunday,  March  2 
Mendelssohn  at  Hart. 

James  Campbell,  clarinet;  Andrew 
Dawes,  violin;  Tsuyoshi  Tsutsumi,  cello; 
Elyakim  Taussig,  piano;  second  of  five 
concerts  presented  by  Music  Committee 
in  co-operation  with  CBC.  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House.  3 p.m. 

Tickets  free  to  Hart  House  members, 
available  at  hall  porter’s  desk;  others 
$2.50  from  CBC  ticket  office,  925-331 1,  - 
ext.  4835. 


Tuesday,  March  4 
Martin  Spencer,  Tenor.  ' 

Afternoon  classical.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  1.10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  5 
Graeme  Card  Duo. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop  — jazz.  East 
Common  Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 

2 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  6 
Vince  McLelland,  Guitar. 

Afternoon  classical.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  1.10  p.m. 

Student  Chamber  Music  Concert. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
2.10  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  8 
Eugene  Laszkiewicz,  Accordion. 
Presented  by  Etobicoke  Branch,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music,  in  co-operation 
with  Etobicoke  Public  Library.  Richview 
Branch,  Etobicoke  Public  Library, 
Islington  and  Summit  Crest  Avenues. 

3 p.m.  Information,  231-4060  or 
248-5681. 

Sunday,  March  9 
Mendelssohn  at  Hart. 

Anna  Tamm,  soprano;  Gary  Relyea, 
baritone;  Elyakim  Taussig  and  Kathryn 
Root,  pianos;  third  of  five  concerts  pre- 
sented by  Music  Committee  in  co-opera- 
tion with  CBC.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 
3 p.m. 

Tickets  free  to  Hart  House  members, 
available  at  hall  porter’s  desk;  others 
$2.50  from  CBC  ticket  office,  925-3311, 
ext.  4835. 

Monday,  March  10 
Chinese  Instrumental  Music 
Ensemble  of  Toronto. 

Ming  Wong,  director;  third  in  series  of 
five  lecture-demonstrations,  “Music  of 
the  world’s, peoples”.  116  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8 p.m.  Information, 
978-6564. 

(Music,  FEUT,  Commtmity  Relations, 
East  Asian  Studies  and  South  Asian 
Studies) 

Anagnoson  & Kinton,  Duo  Pianos. 
James  Anagnoson  and  Leslie  Kinton  will 
perform  works  including  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Concerto  and  Petrouchka  by 
Stravinsky  and  world  premiere  of  The 
Phoenix  by  Pierre  Gallant.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  8. 15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 
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Plays,  Readings  & Opera 


Monday,  February  25 
Byron’s  Don  Juan. 

Prof.  Hans  de  Groot,  Department  of 
English,  with  Judith  Friend  and 
Stephanie  van  Niekerk  will  read  from 
Byron’s  Don  Juan.  Fifth  in  spring 
program.  Poetry  Readings  at  UC  series. 
Walden  Room,  University  College 
Students’  Union,  79  St.  George  St. 

4.10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  27  • 

The  Revenger’s  Tragedy. 

Cyril  Tourneur’s  savagely  comic 
Jacobean  tragedy  of  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion at  Renaissance  Italian  court.  Fourth 
of  five  productions  in  Drama  Centre  1 980 
Studio  Theatre  season.  Studio  Theatre, 
Glen  Morris  St.  Feb.  27  to  March  1 and 
March  5 to  8 at  8 p.m. 

Admission  $1.  Information,  978-8668. 

SkuleNiteSTO 

Annual  Engineering  revue.  Hart  House 
Theatre.  Feb.  27  to  March  1 at  8.30  p.m. 
Information,  978-8668. 

Monday,  March  3 

Russian  Poetry. 

Profs.  Henry  Schogt,  Department  of 
French,  and  Gleb  Zekulin,  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages  & Literatures,  will 
read  Russian  poetry  in  the  original  and  in 


translation.  Sixth  in  spring  program. 

Poetry  Readings  at  UC  series . Walden  ^ 

Room,  University  College  Students’ 

Union.  4. 10  p.m 

* I ^ 

Friday,  March  7 
Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites. 

By  Francis  Poulenc;  conductors,  James 

Craig  and  Michael  Evans;  director,  ' ■ 

Constance  Fisher.  Second  production  by 

Opera  Department  this  season,  opera  ^ - 

tells  of  fate  of  small  group  of  Carmelite 

nuns  who  refuse  to  bow  to  the  anarchy 

and  terror  of  the  French  Revolution. 

MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 

Building.  Fridays  and  Saturdays  March  " ^ 

7, 8, 14  and  15  at  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4.50;  students  and  senior  ■ 

citizens  $2.50.  Information,  978-3744. 

Monday,  March  10 

D.G.  Jones. 

Poet  will  read  from  his  own  work.  ~ 'V 

Seventh  in  spring  program.  Poetry 
Readings  at  UC  series.  Walden  Room,  , . 

University  College  Students’  Union. 

4.10  p.m. 


Events 


Films 


Tuesday,  Feburary  26 
People  on  Sunday. 

Silent  film  directed  by  Robert  Siodinak 
(1929);  1 1th  in  series,  “German  Film 
Directors  in  Hollywood”.  179  University 
College.  7.30  p.m. 

(UC,  Germanic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures, Cinema  Studies,  U of  T;  Goethe 
Institute  Toronto  and  Ontario  Film 
Institute) 

Wednesday,  February  27 
Fields  of  Endless  Day. 

Film  on  Black  Canadians,  fifth  program 
of  nine  in  series,  “Cultures”;  continua- 
tion of  fall  series  showing  aspects  of 
cultures  of  world’s  peoples.  International 
Student  Centre.  Two  screenings,  12noon 
and  1 p.m. 

(Community  Relations  and  ISC) 

Phantom  Lady. 

Directed  by  Robert  Siodmak(1944);  12th 
in  series,  “German  Film  Directors  in 
Hollywood”.  Ontario  Film  Theatre, 
Ontario  Science  Centre,  770  Don  Mills 
Road.  7.30  p.m.  Admission  to  centre  $2, 
students  $1. 

(UC,  Germanic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures, Cinema  Studies,  U of  T;  Goethe 
Institute  Toronto  and  Ontario  Film 
Institute) 

Thursday,  February  28 

New  Films. 

Hart  House  film  board  will  screen  new 
films.  South  Dining  Room,  Hart  House. 

7.30  p.m. 

La  Ultima  Cena.  ^ 

(The  Last  Supper)  Directed  by  Tomas 
Gutierrez  Alea  (Cuba,  1976);  third  in 
series,  “Spanish  Language  Film”. 
Ontario  Film  Theatre,  Ontario  Science 
Centre,  770  Don  Mills  Road.  7.30  p.m. 
Admission  to  centre  12,  students  $1. 
(Spanish  & Portuguese,  Cinema  Studies, 
U of  T;  Ontario  Film  Institute) 

Monday,  March  3 

M. 

Directed  by  Fritz  Lang  (1931); 

Scarlett  Street. 

Directed  by  Fritz  Lang  (1945);  13th  in 
series,  “German  Film  Directors  in  Holly- 


wood”. 179 University  College.  7.30p.m. 
(UC,  Germanic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures, Cinema  Studies,  U of  T;  Goethe 
Institute  Toronto  and  Ontario  Film 
Institute) 

Tuesday,  March  4 
The  Tarnished  Angels. 

Directed  by  Douglas  Sirk  (1957);  14th  in 
series,  “German  Film  Directors  in 
Hollywood”.  179  University  College. 

7.30  p.m. 

(UC,  Germanic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures, Cinema  Studies,  Uof  T;  Goethe 
Institute  Toronto  and  Ontario  Film 
Institute) 

Wednesday,  March  5 

Identity  (The  New  Africans). 
Malawi  — The  Women. 

City  (Living  in  a Developing 
Country). 

Sixth  program  of  nine  in  series, 
“Cultures”;  continuation  of  fall  series 
showing  aspects  of  cultures  of  world’s 
peoples.  International  Student  Centre. 
Two  screenings,  12  noon  and  1 p.m. 
(Community  Relations  and  ISC) 

The  Cat  and  the  Canary. 

Silent  film  directed  by  Paul  Leni  (1927); 
15th  in  series,  “German  Film  Directors 
in  Hollywood”.  Ontario  Film  Theatre, 
Ontario  Science  Centre,  770  Don  Mills 
Road.  7.30  p.m.  Admission  to  centre  $2, 
students  $1. 

(UC,  Germanic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures, Cinema  Studies,  U of  T;  Goethe 
Institute  Toronto  and  Ontario  Film 
Institute) 

Thursday,  March  6 

Imitation  of  Life. 

Directed  by  Douglas  Sirk  (1959);  16th  in 
series,  “German  Film  Directors  in  Holly- 
wood”. Ontario  Film  Theatre,  Ontario 
Science  Centre,  770  Don  Mills  Road. 

7.30  p.m.  Admission  to  centre  $2, 
students  II. 

(UC,  Germanic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures, Cinema  Studies,  Uof  T;  Goethe 
Institute  Toronto  and  Ontario  Film 
Institute) 


Exhibitions 

Monday,  February  25 
Andy  Germuska  and  John  Leonard. 
New  works  by  artists  who  have  shovra  at 
Erindale  before  include  two  series  of 
drawings  by  Leonard  and  paintings  and 
drawings  by  Germuska.  Erindale  College 
Art  Gallery  to  March  16. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Fabulous  Beasts. 

Books  from  a variety  of  fields  — natural 
history,  Uterature,  alchemy,  etc.  — in 
which  imaginary  creatures  are  depicted. 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library  to  end 
March. 

Hart  House  Camera  Club. 

58th  annual  exhibition.  Prints  are 
divided:  junior  — black  and  white;  senior 
— black  and  white,  colour,  photo-essay, 
campus  life.  Slides  are  divided:  experi- 
mental or  abstract,  people  and/or 
animals,  general.  Hart  House  Art  Gallery 
to  March  7. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday,  1 1 a.m.  to  9p.m.; 


Professor  returning  from  Iran 
to  speak  on  Islamic  world 

Professor  Hadia  Dajai  Shakeel,  Depart- 
ment of  Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies, 
who  has  just  returned  from  an  official 
visit  to  Iran,  will  speak  on  “The  Islamic 
World  Today,”  at  the  Empire  Club,  12 
noon,  Ontario  Room,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
on  Thursday,  Feb.  28.  The  cost  for 
members  is  17;  for  non-members,  |8.  For 
luncheon  reservations  telephone 
364-2878. 


Tuesday-Saturday,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Simday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Crete:  The  Cradle  of  Mediterranean 
Civilization. 

Display  area,  Robarts  Library,  to 
March  28. 

Hours:  Monday-Friday,  8.30  a.m.  to  12 
midnight;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Simday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

Monday,  March  3 

German  Film  Directors  in 
Hollywood. 

Exhibition  to  complement  screenings  of 
films:  photo  portraits  of  leading  emigrant 
German  and  Austrian  directors,  stills 
from  their  major  films,  and  a collection  of 
memorabilia  relating  to  their  work  in 
Hollywood.  East  Hall,  University 
College  to  March  8. 

(UC,  Germanic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures, Cinema  Studies  Program,  Uof  T; 
Goethe  Institute  Toronto  and  Ontario 
Film  Institute) 

(Please  note  closing  date.) 


Fiji  and  Tahiti  trip 

In  the  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4 we  announced 
that  Erindale  paleontology  professor 
David  Kobluk  is  organizing  a three-week 
scuba  diving  trip  to  Fiji  and  Tahiti  and 
that  registration  for  the  trip  is  through  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies.  The 
school  informs  us,  however,  that  they  are 
not  offering  a course  in  scuba  diving  and 
all  enquiries  about  the  trip  should  be 
directed  to  Professor  Kobluk  at 
828-5363. 


Miscellany 

Tuesday,  February  26 
Education  in  Ontario  in  the  80s. 
Forum:  Hon.  Bette  Stephenson,  minister 
of  education;  President  James  Ham; 
David  Jones,  Students’  Administrative 
Council;  Chris  McKillop,  Ontario 
Federation  of  Students.  Q)nvocation 
Hall.  12  noon. 

Faith  and  the  Future  — 
Accentuating  the  Positive. 

Informal  discussion  series,  “Facets  of 
Faith”;  Rev.  Kingsley  Joblin.  South 
sitting  room.  Hart  House.  1 to  2 p.m. 

Sharing  through  Poetry. 

Evening  of  readings  and  discussion  of 
works  by  Canadian  poets  of  Greek, 
Italian,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  heritage 
with  Pier  Giorgio  DiCicco,  Mary  Di 
Michele,  Aristides  Yerou,  George 
Stoubos,  JoSb  Lucio  Monteiro,  Anibal 
Trindade  and  Ludwig  Zeller;  moderator, 
Michael  Zizis,  U of  T Press. 

Lounge,  Faculty  of  Library  Science,  140 
St.  George  St.  7.30  p.m.  Admission  |1 
(for  refreshments)  by  reservation  only  due 
to  limited  capacity.  Information  and 
reservations,  978-6564. 

(Community  Relations  and  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Culture  & Recreation) 

Wednesday,  February  27 
Literary  Censorship. 

First  of  four  forums  on  censorship.  Prof. 
Josef  Skvorecky,  Department  of  English; 
Prof.  A.E.  Wingell,  Department  of 
Philosophy;  Prof.  D.D.C.  Chambers, 
Department  of  English;  moderator, 
Richard  Alway,  warden  of  Hart  House. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  4 p.m. 
(Library  Committee) 


Thursday,  February  28 
Community  vs  Individual  Rights: 
Dwarkin’s  Theory. 

Pat  Lawler,  MPP;  fourth  in  series  of  six 
luncheon  talks  followed  by  discussion, 
“On  Being  a Catholic  in  the  80s”. 
Brerman  Lounge,  St.  Michael’s  College. 
12  noon  to  1 p.m. 

(Christianity  & Culture  Program  and 
SMCSU) 

Film  Censorship. 

Second  of  four  forums  on  censorship. 
Mary  Brown,  Ontario  Film  Censorship 
Board;  Larry  O’Toole,  film  critic, 
Maclean’s-,  moderator,  Elizabeth  Wilson, 
Department  of  Information  Services. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  4 p.m. 
(Library  Committee) 

Hart  House  Debate. 

Resolved:  That  Canada  should  withdraw 
from  the  Olympic  program.  Honorary 
visitor,  Abby  Hoffman.  Debates  Room, 
Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  5 
Forums  on  Censorship. 

Forums  on  censorship  of  science  and  in 
newspapers  are  scheduled  for  March  5 
and  6.  Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  4 p.m. 
Details  to  be  confirmed.  Information, 
978-2437. 

(Library  Committee) 

Italian  Wine  Tasting  Evening. 

Italian  wines  and  cheese;  commentary  by 
S.  Schiralli,  Schiralli  Agencies  Ltd. 
Woodsworth  College  Lounge.  5.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $2.  Number  of  places  limited; 
tickets  must  be  obtained  in  advance  from 
Woodsworth  College.  Information 
978-2411  (9  a.m.  to  5 p.m.);  978-4444(5  to 
7 p.m.). 

(Woodsworth,  WCSA  and  Italian 
Studies) 


Library  employees  settle 
for  two-year  agreement 


After  eight  months  of  contract  negotia- 
tions, the  University’s  400  library  and 
library  automation  systems  employees 
voted  213  to  107  to  accept  a two-year 
agreement  that  provides  for  a seven 
percent  wage  increase  retroactive  to 
July  1, 1979,andaneightpercentincrease 
effective  July  1,  1980. 

The  settlement,  reached  Feb.  12, 
followed  a vote  to  strike  rather  than 
accept  an  offer  from  the  administration 
of  a 5.8  percent  increase  in  the  first  year, 
with  the  amount  of  the  second-year 
increase  being  left  open  to  further 
negotiations. 

Besides  offering  a larger  wage  increase. 


the  new  settlement  also  provides  for:  a 
shift  premium  of  30  cents  an  hour  for 
work  between  midnight  and  7 a.m., 
effective  July  1,  1979  and  increasing  to 
50  cents  anhour  July  1, 1980;  reduction  of 
the  present  five-stage  wage  schedule  to 
four  steps  effective  July  1,  1980;  and 
improvements,  during  the  second  year, 
to  pension  plan,  group  life,  long-term 
disability,  extended  health  care,  and 
semi-private  hospitalization  insurance 
plans. 

The  employees  are  members  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees, 
Local  1230. 


Annual  alumni  faculty  award 


The  U of  T Alumni  Association  invites 
nominations  for  the  fifth  annual  alumni 
faculty  award.  Previous  winners  were: 
Horace  Krever,  1975;  the  late  Douglas 
Pimlott,  1976;  Louis  Siminovitch,  1978; 
and  John  Polanyi,  1979. 

Selection  is  based  on  academic 
excellence,  service  to  the  University, 
and  contribution  to  the  community.  In 
the  past  the  selection  committee  for  the 
award  has  consisted  of  the  provost,  the 
president  of  the  faculty  association,  the 
president  of  the  Students’  Administra- 
tive Council,  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students,  and  a member  of  the  Faculty 
Liaison  Committee. 

Nominations  are  required  by  March  3, 
and  should  include  a resume^ document- 
ing the  qualifications  of  the  nominee. 
Nominations  should  be  addressed  to:  The 
Chairman,  Faculty  Award  Committee, 


Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks  St.  The 
award  will  be  presented  at  a dinner  in 
Hart  House,  Wednesday,  April  9. 


Recent  academic  appointments 

At  the  Feb.  7 meeting  of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee,  the  following 
academic  appointments  were  confirmed: 

• Professor  W.A.  Miller,  associate  dean. 
Faculty  of  Apphed  Science  & Engineer- 
ing, from  July  1,  1980  to  June  30,  1981 
(extended) 

• Professor  Jacob  Spelt,  vice-dean. 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  from  July  1, 
1980  to  June  30,  1982  (extended) 

• Dr.  G.H.  Beaton,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Nutrition  and  Food  Science, 
Faculty  ofMedicine,  from  July  1, 1980to 
June  30,  1981  (extended) 
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The 
Press 
in  the 
University 

By  John  M.  Robson 


In  these  days  of  radical  surgery  and 
improbable  transplants,  the  old 
question  as  to  which  if  any  parts  of  a 
university  are  essential  is  asked  in  new 
ways.  No  longer  is  it  likely  that  anyone 
would  argue,  as  Newman  did,  that 
Theology  is  the  sine  qua  non,  and  if  anyone 
raises  the  old  saw  about  two  folks  on  the 
end  of  a log,  the  most  probable  response 
will  be  an  attempt  to  set  up  a “dialalog” 
program . And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one 
would  argue  in  1980  (though  next  year 
someone  might,  given  the  cyclical  nature 
of  madness)  that  a university  is  not 
legitimate  if  there  are  fewer  than  two 
students  on  each  of  the  requisite  14,303 
committees.  Not  long  ago  I saw  on  TV 
that  a US  college  was  offering  a major 
(and  an  honorary  degree)  in  blue  grass 
performance;  when  the  multiversity  was 
burgeoning,  and  money  flowed  as  oil  used 
to  flow,  who  would  not  have  welcomed  an 
emulation  of  the  plunking  masters,  to  go 
along  with  our  independent  studies 
option  that  included  a student  engaged  in 
scuba  diving?  But  I have  heard  people  in 
this  sober  age  soberly  ask  whether  a major 
university,  like  the  University  of 
Toronto,  need  include  a scholarly  press, 
like  the  University  of  Toronto  Press. 

The  Press  is  an  “ancillary”  division  of 
the  University  (as  is  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  and  the  Frederick  Harris 
Music  publishing  house).  It  is  related  to 
the  University  through  a Presidential 
Advisory  Board,  which  estabUshes 
pohcies  governing  the  UTP’s  activities. 
The  budget  must  be  approved  by  the 
Governing  Council,  and  the  UTP  must 
follow  University  guidelines  on  salaries 
and  wages.  The  President  also  appoints  a 
Manuscript  Review  Committee,  which 
considers  and  approves  all  the  books 


published  by  the  Press. 

What  is  the  financial  relation?  Some 
explanation  of  the  Press’s  activities  is 
neededhere.  It  operates  in  three  ways : as  a 
seller  of  books  and  other  goods  related 
(sometimes  quite  tenuously)  to  a univer- 
sity, as  aprinter,  and  as  a publisher.  I wish 
to  dwell  on  the  third  of  these,  but  a brief 
word  on  the  other  two  is  appropriate. 

There  is  no  inherent  necessity  that  the 
Press  operate  the  book  stores;  on  other 
campuses  other  arrangements  work 
satisfactorily.  Indeed,  there  is  no  need  for 
them  to  be  run  by  the  University  at  all: 
many  students  even  now  buy  a majority  of 
their  books  and  supplies  off-campus,  and 
other  “services”  (I  like  to  think  this  is 
more  important  than  some)  are  privately 
contracted  for.  (In  California  not  long 
ago,  and  perhaps  now,  private  firms  were 
offering  basic  educational  courses  to 
schools.)  Should  there  be  a change  here? 
The  main  argument  against  is  that  of 
efficiency:  the  Press  set  up  its  accounting 
system  to  provide  sufficient  capacity  for 
the  book  stores’  needs;  if  there  was  a 
separation  there  would  be  waste  capacity, 
and  the  function  would  have  to  be  added 
elsewhere.  It  should  be  emphasized,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  University  has 
mandated  a break-even  policy  in  this 
operation,  so  there  is  no  financial  profit 
for  the  Press. 

The  printing  plant  (which  is  in 
Downsview)  is  not  well  known  to  the 
University  generally.  It  is  in  fact  a 
thriving  business,  and  justly  so,  because 
its  capacity  for  excellent  work  includes 
processes  and  combinations  of  processes 
not  easily,  or  at  all,  available  elsewhere  in 
Canada.  As  a consequence,  it  gains 
contracts  for  a good  deal  of  outside  work. 
As  will  be  evident,  there  is  no  compelling 


reason  for  its  being  associated  with  the 
book  stores  (an  association  that  was 
essential  for  commercial  publishers  in  the 
1 8th  century,  but  that  became  increasing- 
ly uncommon  in  the  19th);  similarly, 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  it  to  be 
connected  with  the  program  of  scholarly 
publishing  (mostpubhshers  of  books  now 
contract  for  their  printing).  Indeed,  there 
is  no  obdurate  chain  connecting  such  a 
plant  with  a university;  most  universities 
do  not  have  one.  However,  every  univer- 
sity now  does  a large  amount  of  printing, 
when  one  includes  photocopying,  and 
generates  an  oppressive  amount  of 
material  that  gets  printed  (calendars, 
brochures,  posters).  There  is  therefore  an 
argument  from  economy  and  conveni- 
ence in  having  a resource  of  this  kind. 
What  is  most  important  to  my  argument 
is  that  the  printing  plant  makes  a profit 
essential  to  the  scholarly  publishing 
program. 

What  goes  to  make  up  such  aprogram? 
The  procurement  and  consideration  of 
manuscripts,  and  their  editing.  Then  the 
design,  production,  promotion,  and 
marketing  of  the  books.  In  the  case  of  the 
UTP,  about  80  titles  per  year  go  through 
this  process.  In  addition  — a concern  and 
service  that  commercial  publishers 
seldom  have  — there  is  the  publishing  of 
over  20  journals,  the  very  stuff  of  some 
disciplines.  Where  does  the  money  come 
from?  The  University  has  mandated  that 
overall  (as  well  as  in  the  book  stores)  the 
budget  should  balance:  it  does  not  provide 
a subsidy.  The  credit  side  is  filled  by  sales, 
by  grants  (from  national  councils, 
foundations,  and  organizations  that  have 
a special  interest  in  a series  or  a particular 
title),  and  from  the  printing  division. 
That  is,  the  scholarly  publishing  program 
is  subsidized  by  internal  transfers  and  by 
external  sources.  (It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  on  the  sales  side  the  UTP  publishes 
some  “trade”  books,  books  that  will 
probably  have  a large  sale  beyond  the 
small  scholarly  market;  profits  from  these 
go  to  the  scholarly  books.  Commercial 
publishers  often  deprecate  this  practice, 
but  in  fact  they  too  are  eligible  for  grants 
from  the  national  councils,  and  so  cut  into 
the  scholarly  market  when  a learned  book 
looks  as  though  it  might  justify  a “trade” 
label.) 

As  will  be  evident,  I believe  the  UTP  to 
be  a major  asset  to  the  University.  In  the 
first  place,  and  with  insulting  brevity,  I 


would  argue  that  it  provides  the  stimulus 
to  scholarship  that  comes  from  publica- 
tion; it  makes  public  the  results  of 
research;  and  it  contributes  to  the 
materials  of  higher  education.  Second,  it 
attracts  to  the  campus  agroup  of  specially 
skilled  and  dedicated  “para-academics” 
of  diverse  and  useful  professions  and 
trades.  Third,  it  legitimately  attracts 
attention  to  the  scholarly  quality  of  the 
University.  (In  this  cursory  account  I 
have  limited  the  discussion  to  the  direct 
benefits  to  the  University  itself,  ignoring 
the  civic,  provincial,  national,  and 
international  service  of  the  UTP.) 

It  is  a truth  universally  acknowledged, 
as  Jane  Austen  would  say,  that  scholarly 
publishing  does  not  eventuate  in  a robust 
bottom  line,  as  she  most  definitely  would 
not  say.  The  general  acceptance  of  this 
truth  by  those  who  should  know  is 
witnessed  by  the  very  existence  of 
granting  agencies  such  as  councils  and 
foundations:  they  are  in  existence  in  large 
measure  to  make  such  publishing 
possible.  Similarly  strong  evidence  is 
seen  in  the  general  refusal  of  commercial 
publishers  — a refusal  becoming  more 
evident  each  year — to  bring  out  scholarly 
books.  But  what  should  one  conclude 
from  the  fact  that  there  isn’t  money  to  be 
made  from  telling  all  there  is  to  know 
about  water  mites  and  Milton? 

The  question,  as  I see  it,  goes  back  to 
my  opening  remarks  about  the  essential 
components  of  a great  university.  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  a metaphoric  transfer  of 
terms  is  dangerously  misleading:  What  is 
the  “bottom  line”  for  a university?  What 
is  it  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science? 
For  the  Department  of  French?  Should 
they  make  money?  If  so,  we’re  in  a much 
worse  state  than  anyone  has  yet  reahzed. 
Can  the  same  judgment  be  made  about 
the  Press  as  should  be  made  about  any 
other  University  division  or  department? 
If  scholarly  publishing  is  seen  as  a very 
si^ificant  part  — even  if  not  a logical  or 
existential  necessity  — of  a great  univer- 
sity, then  thequestion  simply  is  where  the 
internal  subsidies  are  to  come  from. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  even  to  call 
support  a subsidy  is  to  distort  the  proper 
relation.  It  is  not  usually  said  that  the 
University  “subsidizes”  theTaculty  of 
Medicine,  or  that  the  province  “sub- 
sidizes” the  University.  At  the  moment, 
as  an  ancillary  division  of  the  University, 
the  UTP  is  outside  the  University’s 
budget,  yet  required  to  operate  on  a 
break-even  basis.  In  addition  to  the 
expenses  that  one  would  obviously  expect 
it  to  meet  out  of  its  revenue,  it  has  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  buildings,  utilities, 
services,  and  interest  on  outstanding 
debts  at  prime  rate — including  payments 
to  the  University  for  debt  on  the  capital 
cost  of  its  buildings,  a not  inconsiderable 
part  of  its  annual  expense. 

In  this  respect,  one  fact  cries  out:  the 
UTP  is  unique  among  the  academic 
presses  of  North  America  in  that  the 
others  all  derive  support  directly  from 
their  parent  institutions  or  from  special 
endowments.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
uniqueness  is  something  we  could  do 
without. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  UTP  gets 
indirect  support  by  being  associated  with 
the  University,  by  being  situated  on 
University  property,  by  using  the 
University’s  name  and  good  offices.  The 
assertion  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  odd.  It  is 
obviously  beneficial  to  forestry  and 
management  studies,  to  microbiology 
and  fine  art,  to  be  associated  with  the 
University;  it  is  even  beneficial  to 
Simcoe  Hall  and  physical  plant  to  have 
this  association.  Once  again  the  question 
is:  what  should  be  part  of  a great  univer- 
sity? I have  no  doubt  that  a great  press 
should  be,  as  in  our  case  it  is,  and  that  a 
great  university  should  without  question 
recognize  its  value  by  direct  financial 
support. 

John  Robson  is  a Professor  of  English, 
Victoria  College. 


Helen  Dunlop/Molly  Thom 


February  26th  — March  2nd  at  8.30  p.m. 
General  admission  $3,  students  & seniors  $2 
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Availability  of  reference 
librarians  is  essential 


I am  writing  to  the  Bulletin  concerning 
a report  entitled  “Library  cutbacks 
hamper  processing  new  books”  which 
appeared  in  the  January  21  issue.  This 
report  was  based  on  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Chief  Librarian,  University  of 
Toronto.  All  University  administrators 
are  faced  with  a choice  of  evils  in  making 
decisions  on  budget  reductions  and  I do 
not  question  the  necessity  of  the  decision 
to  reduce  staff  rather  than  the  book 
budget.  I am  concerned,  however,  at  the 
implications  for  the  library  profession  of 
the  way  in  which  the  decision  has  been 
presented.  The  report  in  the  Bulletin 
clearly  implies  that  the  most  significant 
loss  was  sustained  in  the  area  of  technical 
services.  Mention  is  also  made  in  the 
annual  report  of  “thinning  and  slowing 
down  of  reader  services”  but  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  circulation  and 
reference  services.  I would  like  to  focus 
attention  on  the  increasing  importance 
of  reference  and  information  services  to 
the  University  community. 

The  emphasis  in  the  library  profession 
today,  and  in  library  education,  is  on 
service  to  users.  Reference  services  have 
gained  in  importance  as  the  volume  of 
material  has  grown  and  particularly  as 
more  and  more  information  is  available 
through  on-line  reference  services.  In  my 


opinion,  the  availability  of  a quahfied 
reference  librarian  to  assist  in  the  location 
of  information  is  as  essential  as  the 
availability  of  the  information  itself. 
There  was  a time  when  the  cost  to  the 
scholar  of  locating  for  himself,  through 
printed  sources,  the  information  that 
existed  on  any  topic  was  only  his  own 
time.  This  still  may  be  the  case  in  some 
fields,  but  it  is  definitely  not  the  case  in 
many  areas,  especially  in  science  and 
technology.  Here  the  cost  may  be  failure 
to  identify  new  developments  in  the 
field.  Information  is  becoming  less  and 
less  accessible  to  those  who  lack  access  to 
machine-readable  data  bases,  and  access 
includes  assistance  from  someone  fully 
cognizant  of  the  scope  of  various  data 
bases  and  expert  in  the  appropriate 
search  strategies. 

There  is  no  more  important  commodity 
in  society  today  than  information. 

Society  has  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  information.  It  is  equally  important 
that  society  be  made  aware  of  the  vit^ 
role  librarians  have  to  play  in  ensuring 
its  accessibility. 

Katherine  H.  Packer 
Dean 

Faculty  of  Library  Science 


Inadequate  security 
poses  hazards 


In  recent  months  the  U of  T Staff 
Association  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  dangers  resulting  from 
inadequate  security  on  the  campus.  At 
night  many  areas  of  the  campus  are  poorly 
lit  and  security  patrols  are  infrequent. 
The  absence  of  night  watchmen  has 
resulted  in  problems  in  some  buildings; 
even  minor  physical  plant  emergencies 
can,  if  unnoticed,  have  severe  conse- 
quences. 

The  significance  of  these  potential 


hazards  to  individual  members  of  the 
University  community  should  not  be 
minimized.  Staff  whose  jobs  require 
evening  work  should  be  assured  of 
adequate  protection,  both  inside 
University  buildings  and  outside  on  the 
campus.  We  urge  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  provide  this  assurance. 

David  Askew 
President 

U of  T Staff  Association 


St.  Mike’s  professor  wins  Sainte-Marie  prize 


French  professor  Father  Charles  John 
Principe,  St.  Michael’s  College,  has 
received  one  of  Canada’s  most  prestigious 
scholastic  awards  from  the  Ontario 
government. 

Father  Principe  was  recently  named 
the  winner  of  the  1 978  Sainte-Marie  Prize 
by  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation,  Reuben  Baetz.  The  Sainte- 
Marie  Prize  was  initiated  nine  years  ago 
at  Sainte-Marie  among  the  Hurons, 
Ontario’s  first  European  settlement,  and 
the  1978  award  is  the  most  recent  to  be 
given.  The  objective  of  the  award  is  to 


foster  a greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  Ontario’s  roots  by 
encouraging  original  research  on  17th 
century  New  France. 

Professor  Principe’s  submission  was 
“Les  Portraits  du  Sauvage  dans  les 
‘Relations  de  la  Nouvelle-France’  ecrites 
par  le  PerePaul  Le  Jeunede  1632a  1642”. 

The  work,  to  be  published  in  book 
form,  covers  three  volumes  analyzing  the 
Indian  nations  of  New  France  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Father  Paul  Le  Jeune, 
a 1 7th  century  Jesuit  missionary. 


The  Breaking  Point:  The  West  in  the  80s 


Stanley  Roberts,  president  of  the  Canada 
West  Foundation,  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  seminar  “The  Breaking 
Point:  The  West  in  the  80’s”  sponsored 
by  the  Convocation  of  Trinity  College  on 
March  6.  (See  Events  page  15). 

Roberts  has  been  a farmer,  politician, 
businessman  and  educator.  He  farmed  in 
Manitoba’s  Red  River  Valley,  was  a 
member  of  the  Manitoba  Legislative 
Assembly,  worked  in  the  feed  and  live- 
stock business  and  was  vice-president  of 
Simon  Fraser  University  for  six  years. 


The  Canada  West  Foundation  is  an 
independent,  non-partisan,  non-profit 
organization  which  attempts  to  fulfil  the 
goals  and  aspirations  of  westerners  within 
the  framework  of  Confederation. 

Following  his  address,  Roberts  will  be 
questioned  by  Elizabeth  Gray,  broad- 
caster and  political  journalist,  Paul  Fox, 
political  economist  and  principal  of 
Erindale  College,  and  Charles  BaiUie,  a 
vice-president  ot  the  Toronto  Dominion 
Bank. 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Courcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

Energetic/indolent?  Ski  the  slopes  or 
watch  the  fire’s  light  in  large  country 
home  in  Georgian  Bay  region.  Bed  and 
breakfast  accommodation,  an  evening 
meal  is  optional.  “Hillhouse”  519- 
599-6136. 

Computer  Programming  on  contract  for 
research,  medicine,  engineering,  busi- 
ness reports.  FORTRAN,  PL/I,  SPSS, 
COBOL.  All  programs  fully  tested  and 
documented.  A.  Bennett,  BA,  MSc. 
231-5415. 


For  Rent.  Spacious,  recently  renovated. 
Annex  house,  furnished,  ideal  for 
academic  family.  Four  bedrooms  plus 
two  studies,  garden,  7 minutes  walk  from 
campus.  No  pets;  nonsmokers  preferred. 
Availablel  July,  1980  — 31  August,1981. 
N.  Mrosovsky  978-8506;  967-3864. 

Musicianship  for  pianists,  singers  etc., 
pianist  teaching  improvisation,  blues, 
jazz,  popular,  modern  harmonic  tech- 
niques, ear  training,  rhythm  studies,  all 
levels.  If  interested  please  call  Brian 
Walkley  at  366-0212. 

House  for  saie  or  rent:  Annex 
(Brunswick/Lowther)  architect-reno- 
vated custom  interior,  five  bedrooms, 
three  bathrooms  (master  ensuite), 
second-floor  laundry,  skylights,  fire- 
place, large  eat-in  kitchen,  large  garden, 
parking.  Prof.  Eddie,  978-3332  or  828- 
5404. 

House  and  garden  available  to  respon- 
sible person  orcouplewillingtotakecare 
of  house  and  cat.  May— July.  Near  York 
Mills  subway.  485-0268. 


Moishe  Denburg.  Piano  Tuner  and 
Technician,  call  656-1429  all  day  Sunday 
and  weekdays  after  5 p.m.,  except  Friday. 

Travelling?  Home  mlnderd  Torontb’s 
original  homesitting  service  — .WilJ  vi$it 
daily  to  care  for  your  eats,  plants,: home, 
etc.  Bonded.  4^-67.47. 


Swansea.  3 bedroom,  2-storey  home  for 
rent.  Completely  furnished,  5 appliances. 
Fully  broadloomed,  finished  basement, 
breakfast  room,  separate  dining  room, 
fireplace.  Close  to  subway.  $650/month. 
1-year  lease.  June  30,  1980.  References. 
Professor  Gary  Hunt,  978-3626  or 
762-9872. 


For  Rent.  Brand  new  Townhouse,  338 
Melitta  Avenue,  1V2  miles  from  University 
Campus.  Unfurnished,  broadloom 
throughout.  3 bedroom,  2'  bathroom, 
living/dining  room,  kitchen  and  full 
(unfinished)  basement.  Furniture  can  be 
arranged  if  necessary.  Available  imme- 
diately for  long  or  short  lease,  $600/ 
month  plus  utilities.  Phone  Professor 
P.H.  Jones  978-3486. 


Scriptomatic  Model  #72  Addressing 
Machine  For  Sale.  3 Yrs.  Old,  Original 
Price  $3,525.00,  Asking  $1,500.  Phone 
978-4976. 

Going  on  Sabbatical?  Dutch/Canadian 
couple,  excellent  references,  seven 
years  experience  looking  after  executive 
homes,  seek  same  beginning  May.  Will 
care  for  pets.  489-2224. 


SWEETHEART 


That’s  what  you’ll  think  of  our  deals 
when  you  check  our  prices  on 

NEW  & USED  TYPEWRITERS 

Sales  • Service  • Rentals 


Smith  Corona 
Coronamatic  2200 
Reg.  price  $449.95 


Valentine’s 

sale  price:  *359®® 


535-0560 


480  Bloor  St.  W.  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1X8 


SALES  • SERVICE  • RENTALS 


* 


The  staff  of  your  Credit  Union  at  their  annual  Christmas  party 


Deposits  1 3V2% 


• For  a limited  time  only  — act  now! 

• 90  day  term 

• $5,000  minimum  deposit 


ChecH  out  our  on 


1 

Free 

• No  charges  to  write  cheques  • Free  cheque  register 

• No  minimum  balance  required  • Free  cheque  wallet 

• Free  “personalized”  cheques  • Overdraft  protection  available 

persenalized 

• Full  pay  or  payroll  deduction  credited  to  your  account 
always  on  time 

• Statements  mailed  monthly  with  cancelled  cheques 

chequing 

We  have  over  4,500  personal  chequing  accounts, 
proving  it’s  easier  to  keep  track  of  your  affairs  at 
your  Credit  Union. 

Low  cost 
personal 

• It’s  cheaper  to  borrow  at  your  Credit  Union  — H 

current  rate  is  1 % over  “bank  prime”  I 

• Loans  are  life  insured  at  no  cost  H 

• Terms  available  to  suit  your  needs  ■ 

• Convenient  repayment  by  payroll  deduction  H 

Our  Credit  Union  was  formed  30  years  ago  by  you,  B 

the  employees  of  the  University  of  Toronto  — B 

loans 

we  know  how  to  look  after  you  best!  P 

— ' 


- •-  •••• 


RNistered 
Refirement 
sauings  Plan 


12% 


With  semi-annual 
compounding 
interest  to 
increase  yield! 


• Interest  is  calculated  on  the  minimum  daily  balance  and  is 
credited  twice  a year  on  the  compounding  dates  — 

April  30  and  October  31 . 

• The  interest  rate  may  be  adjusted  on  these  dates  as  well  to 
reflect  market  conditions. 

• There  are  no  fees  or  charges  of  any  kind.  You  arecredited  with 
every  dollar  you  deposit  and  earn  interest  the  day  you  make 
your  deposit. 

• If  you  are  short  of  cash,  see  us  about  a low  cost  loan  to 
take  advantage  of  this  investment  opportunity. 


tel 


Universities  and  Colleges 

CREDIT  UIMION 


CTbronto)  Ltd.,  245  College  St.,Tbronto,Ont.M5T1R5 

978-5505 


V^- 


